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II.—TuHeE Beat IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


(Continued from September Number, p. 612.) 


WALLACE 


From what was said in the last chapter we may 
conclude that the Beat with the hand had come to 
share, and ultimately te displace, the Beat with the 
foot. So we have Quintilian—in discussing, it is 
true, the art of oratory rather than the art of music— 
using the word che‘ronomia, the measured move- 
ment of the hands, which came to be adopted by 
writers On music as signifying the beating of 
time. ~ 
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SKETCHED BY THE WRITER DURING A REHEARSAL OF 
TcuHatkovsky's * PATHETIC’ AT QUEEN'S HALL FOR A 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


Let us see, however, what kind of music there 
was from P.C. 500 to A.D. 1200. What remains is 
purely ecclesiastical. We have a description of 
Church music of the 12th century in these terms: 


Whence hath the Church so many Organs and 
Musicall Instruments? To what purpose, I demand, 
is that terrible blowing of Belloes, expressing rather 
the crackes of Thunder, then the sweetnesse of a 
voyce? To what purpose serves the contraction and 
inflection of the voyce? This man sings a base, this a 
small meane, another a treble, a fourth divides and 
cuts assunder, as it were, certaine middle notes. One 





* Quint. Just. Orat., i. 11, 17, _Xeqpovopia quae est ut nomine 
ipso declaratur lex gestus. The word can also be used in a 
pugilistic sense, which would account for the ‘action’ of Safonoff, 
remarkable for his ‘ shadow-punching,’ oxiapayia, also a boxing 





term 
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while the voyce is strained, anon it is remitted, now 
again it is dashed, and then again it is inlarged with a 
lowder sound. Sometimes, which is a shame to 
speake, it is enforced into a horses neighings ; 
sometimes the masculine vigor being laid aside, it is 
sharpned into the shrilnesse of a woman’s voyce: now 
and then it is wrethed, and retorted with a certaine 
artificiall circumvolution. Sometimes thou mayest see 
a man with an open mouth, not to sing; but as it 
were to breath out his last gaspe, by shutting in his 
breath, and by a certain ridiculous interception of his 
voyce, as it were to threaten silence, and now againe 
to imitate the agonies of a dying man, or the extasies 
of such as suffer. In the meane time the whole body is 
stirred up and downe with certaine histrionical gestures : 
the lips are wreathed; the eyes turne round, the 
shoulders play ; and the bending of the fingers doth 
answer every note.” 
The original text ‘lost none of its acerbity by 
the manner of its’ translation. 
Apart from its musical interest, this long quota- 
tion, the description of a writer who must have 
been present at many such performances, is given 
as an example of the intemperate language and 
style of many a medizval account of singing. 
The famous roth-century organ in Winchester 
Cathedral, with its twenty-six bellows, its seventy 
‘ strong men’ as blowers, and its two organists, is 
discussed in technical detail in Grove, but the 
‘ . . . >: 
picture of dark, relentless medizvalism’ is finely 
displayed by Cecil Forsyth in A Aiistory of Music, 
p. 76. 
Organs have incurred the wrath of scribes of 
the 12th century, butit would seem that in Church 
‘ 


services the go-as-you-please’ method, if it was 


anything like a method, was frequent enough to} 


call for censure. A writer, three or four centuries 
later, might well have attempted to explain away 
the confusion of the illiterate singers, speaking 
among themselves a mixed dialect, with only here 
and there a shadow of relation to the text of the 
services. It is thanks to the assiduity of Gerbertt 
that we are able to reconstruct in some degree 
the music of this period, despite the hint of 
Coussemaker that the texts are not free from 
errors. | 

Gerbert’s Scrzf/ores were not unlike one another 
in their long-winded expositions of modes and 
their machinery of diagrams and symbols, their 
proslambanomenos and their paranete dieseugmenon, 
while Johannes de Muris (about a.p. 1320) had 
the wit to coax into a hexameter part of the 
technicalities of the neume. (S77. iii., 202): 

Clives, plicae, virga, quilismata, puncta, podati. 

Each of the Greek modes had a character and 
meaning which were sacrosanct, and it is no 
surprise to us to learn from Boetius (quoted, 
Scrip. ii., 340) that a youth, consumed to boldness 


280. It is his 
Aeldred 


* Prynne's A/istrio-Mastix: Lond. 1633, p. 
translation of a passage in the Speculum Charitatis of 
(1109-1166). (See Migne'’s Patrolag. Lat., vol. 195, col. 571.) 

t Gerbert, M De Cantu et Musica Sacra, Saint-Blaise, 1774, 
2 vols., 4to. (Indicated in what follows as Cant.) For the con- 
venience of those who wish to follow up the references in Canzé., it 
may be pointed out that each wo/. contains two 4é., the pagina 
tion of which runs on, and it is the wo/ume and not the diber which 
contains the quotation. Gerbert, M Scriptores Ecclesiastici dé 
Musica, Saint-Blaise, 1784, 3 vols., 4to. (In what follows, Scr7#.) 

t Coussemaker, E. de: Histotre de ! Harmonie au Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1852, page 220, n. 


on hearing the Phrygian mode, was only restored 
to calm by the change of the mode to the Hypo. 
Phrygian—the antidote, in fact. This Phrygian 
mode, we shall see, was under a very dense black 
cloud. 

The old writers did not confine themselves to 
music, and so now and then we meet with odd 
discourses on unusual subjects. It is interesting 
to learn that the crocodile is a species of dolphin, 
| with iron crests on its back (guoerum dorsa ferratas 
| habent cristas, Scrip. ii.. 375), and another, in a 
| fragment on the making of little bells (7o/ae), ends 
| with cough-mixture prescriptions (Sc77zp. ii., 278), 
All are agreed upon the beneficent influence of 
| music, and there is a delightfully human touch 
|in the description of babies being soothed by 
| little nursery rhymes, hummed by their nurses, and 
|so dropping off to sleep.’ 

From the nature of the music that has come 
|down to us it is clear that some leadership in 
singing was necessary. Single syllables were long. 
drawn-out, with many notes to each, and even with 
two singers singing in unison precision would have 
been difficult to attain without much practice. 
The notation of neumes (see Grove) consisted of 
a species of shorthand which very likely had local 
peculiarities, and may have varied according to the 
caprice of the scribe or the singer. Examples 
of capriciousness are to be found in specimens of 
}early Greek typography, where the compositor 
would use different ‘ligatures’ for the same letters 
in a single line. Therefore it is not stretching the 
point to assume that the scribe was equally 
indifferent in copying the neumes. As for the 
singer—we shall see presently what was said 
about him.+ 

The signs were at first written above the text, 
and all that the singer had as a guide was the 
extent of the interval and its probable place on 
an imaginary scale. That is, he had to judge the 
form and pitch of the vocal phrase by the eye, and 
exercise his own discretion. Huckbald (a.D. 
840-930) said, “These notes guide the observer 
always with uncertain sign’ (Scr7p. i, 117).+ 
Later, a line was incised on the back of the page 
to indicate the relationship of these signs, but this 
could only be done when the page was written on 
one side. This was replaced by a single line in red 
on the face of the page, over the text, then a 
second line in yellow, and from these was evolved 


| 
| 
| 





® Nostra certe natura usque adeo delectatur canticis et carminibus, 
ut vel infantes ab uberibus pendentes, si fleant et afflictentur, ea 
ratione sopiantur. Nutrices certe, quae eos gestant in ulnis, saepe 
abeuntes et redeuntes, et quaedam puerilia eis carmina decantantes, 
supercilia eorum ita sopiunt. (Cavz#. i., 226.) 

t Salomon asked (Seri. iii., 55): Quare in cantu. qui ascendit 
quinque vel sex lineas, omnes non ponuntur in libr®? ? Respondeo 
Omittitur fortassis propter avaritiam pergameni vel desidiam 
notatoris. . . . Falsa musica nihil aliud est, quam falsus musicus 
falsa mugiens. ...Contingit propter erroneum notatorem, qu! 
ignorat lineas et punctos, quos videt in libro, et male in alio transcribit. 
(Scrip. iii., 61.) (Why is it that in music that is sung all the notes are 
not written on the staff of five or six lines? My answer is that 
they are left out probably through the commercial greed of the 
dealer in vellum or the laziness of the copyist. . False music 
is nothing less than that made by an impostor who thinks himself 
a musician, bellowing out of tune. . It is all because of 
slipshod copyist, who disregards the lines and notes which are before 
his eyes in the book, and copies them badly into another.) 








$ Incerto enim semper videntem ducunt vestigio. 
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———— 
the four-line staff. 
matter : 

Linea cum spatiis affixis clavibus ante 


certificat notulas nobis Guidone iuvante. 
(Scrip. iii., 215.)* 


So de Muris celebrates the 


That there were at least two distinct methods of 
singing, and we know not how many of interpreta- 
tion, is borne out by the adventure of Charlemagne, 
a martinet in such affairs, when he went to Rome 
about A.D. 787. His singers who accompanied 
him had nothing good to say of the Roman style, 
while the Roman singers, brought up in the 
tradition of Gregory, said that the Franks were 
stupid, unlearned, boorish, and bellowed like brute 
beasts. The question was settled in favour of the 
Roman style, which Charlemagne adopted (Cavz. i., 


269). It is related that on one occasion a * vagrant 
cleric’ (guidam clericus de circu meellionibus), 
who intruded into the royal presence, was 


driven out by Charlemagne’s choirmaster (fara- 
phonista), who threatened him with his baton 
(peniculum) (Cant. i., 276). 

John Cotton (11th or 12th century) was quite 
frank about it when criticising the misunder- 
standings to which the neumes gave rise : 

So it comes to this, that someone sings the neume up 
or down at his own sweet will, and when you are at 
your minor third or your fourth, the next man issinginga 
major third or a fifth, and if a third man comes in he 
puts the others out. For you may hear it said, ‘I was 
taught by Trudo’; the next, ‘That’s how I got it 
from my master, Albinus’; a third will say, ‘That’s 
nowhere near the way my master, Salomon, sings it.’ 
So the long and the short of it is, that you won’t get 
three people to sing together, far less a thousand, which 
is not surprising, for since each quotes his own teacher, 
there are just as many styles of singing as there are 
singing masters on earth. 

Thus John Cotton of England in the 12th 
century, and the John Cottons of England of the 
20th century have much the same to say. But he 
is not finished yet: 

In neumes there is no certainty, and no less doubt 
about the signs written over the words, especially when 
many readings give different renderings, and nobody 
has a notion what they mean (Scr7/. ii., 258-59). 

The singing during the Offices must often have 
been a hopeless scramble, for with education and 
instruction entirely in the hands of the clerics, who 
needed both as much as anybody, illiteracy was 
wide-spread. The character of the singing can be 
gathered from the description of the organ music 
given above, but another writer complains that all 
the singers wish to be leaders, one because of his 
devoutness, another because he takes precedence 
of the others, another because of the bigness of his 
voice, another, fancying himself to be somebody, 
so that he may be seen and heard, and not one of 
them having it in him to pay heed to rhythm or 
by chance show some skill (.Sc77p. i., 5). 

Our Scriptor lets out : 

Therefore he who with rash presumption transgresses 
the Rule of our Community, let him be severely punished, 
that others may have holy fear and mend their ways. 

There must be no affected singing or chattering, no 





* Thanks to Guido, the line with its spaces and with its key- 


foreign accents or screeching, no donkey-braying, no 
cattle-bellowing or bleating, no falsetto—all that is 
untrue, vainglorious, or strange we detest, and forbid 
in our Choirs, for that stinks of pride and foolishness 
rather than of worship (Scr7f, i., 8). 


In his Sfecudum Musicae, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, Johannes de Muris heads his 
ninth chapter with the words De ineptis cantoribus, 
which leave no doubt as to what 4e thought.” 

Strictures like these occur in every writer, and 
they show how the discipline of the Church as 
regards music was perpetually breaking down. 

We now come to an author, Elias Salomon, who 
considerately dated his MS.—a.p. 127 From his 
pithy style we get useful information. Referring 
to the well-known Harmonic Hand, without, 
however, ascribing it to any author, he says that 


.. ++ having a mental image of the diagram on the 
palm of the left hand, we mark the pauses with the 
right, we indicate the ‘points’ with the finger and 
little stick, and sometimes we wave [?] the book.t 


Salomon is precise as to the instruction of 
children, no doubt from his own bitter lot, for 
he says it should be ‘simple, gentle, and prudent. 
lest they be vexed unto despair’ (Scr7p. iii., 35). 
He proceeds to describe a strange practice. The 
word secu/orum in the’ Gloria gave the final 
cadence indicating the Mode or Tone, and this 
cadence was written in for the better remembering 
of the singer: 


But certain masters with crookedness of mind, and 
inflamed by the spark of evil-doing, scratch out the 
word [secu/orum] from the book, so that they may 
{have an excuse to] flog the schoolboys [for singing 
incorrectly] unto the drawing of blood: as I myself 
have seen the word scratched out, and have been 
flogged ; and what is more I know which book it was, 
and who was reckoned to have done the scratching.+ 


He is explicit in his instructions to the Rector 
or leader. From a lengthy passage (Scr7f. iii., 
pp. 57, 58) we gather that the rector was a recog- 
nised functionary : 


Likewise be it noted that in the case of four singers 
equally good, they should be led by one . . . and he 
should mark all pauses . . . and start again after them 
. . . Similarly if the rector does not sing in the quartet, 
he is to arrange the others in order, and indicate the 
pauses with his own hand above the book, while he 
frankly prompts them. 


* Quoted by Coussemaker, p. 216. 


tIn figura ista debet poni imaginatio sinistrae manus; nam cum 
dextra facimus pausas, ostendimus punctos cum digito, et stilo, et 
aliquotiens volvimus librum (Sc77. iii., 24). Why voleimus? The 
action here is taken to be like that of the precentor in remote Scottish 
churches, who faces the congregation and beats time by waving his 
tune-book from side to side. One of these worthies, when questioned, 
demonstrated his method by tapping (ictus) the Dook-cover with his 
fingers. 


t Sed quidam pravi magistri fomite nequitiae ducti radunt de 
libris, ut de lateralibus scholasticorum eliciatur sanguis, ut ego 
vidi abradi, et verbera passus fui, et adhuc scio librum, de quo 
fuit computum abrasum (Scr7f. iii., 36). The use of the Harmonic 


Hand is referred to by Coussemaker (p. 153, n.) in a quotation 
from the Speculum Musicae mentioned above, the joints of the 
fingers being specified, thus, ‘In manus iuncturis in quibus pueri 





signatures added, keeps us right as to the notes. 






primo instruuntur.' 
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If any one goes wrong he is to speak into the 
singer’s ear becomingly.* 

The passage makes it clear that there was a beat, 
and that it had to be studied.t 

Hucbald, who has been mentioned, says to his 
pupil (Scrip. i., p. 182), ‘Come, let us practise 
singing: I will beat the feet to start, you will 
follow, imitating me.’ 

Other references are to be found 
writers. | 

They may be condensed thus: * The ear for the 
sound, the eve for the beat . . . the beat must be 
the up and down movements must be 


in the old 


seen 
sharply observed. . Singers carry sticks or 
clappers (/adudae, but see Duwucange) in their 
hands.’ 


Guido Aretinus does not begin very hopefully : 
Musicorum et cantorum magna est distantia, 
isti dicunt, illi sciunt, quae componit Musica. 
nam qui facit, quod non sapit, diffinitur bestia. § 

He is not content with this, for he proceeds to 
abuse ‘Singers, in these days the greatest 
simpletons of all men.’ ‘Although they and 
their pupils have been singing for a century, they 
have not succeeded in singing one poor little 
antiphon without a master,’ and “When we cele- 
brate divine office we appear not to be praising 
the Lord but to be squabbling among ourselves.’ 

In a somewhat similar strain Johannes de Muris, 
who seems to have suffered much at the hands of 
musicians, bursts into song (Sc77. iii., p. 216): 

Si rudis est cantor, qui vult cantare libenter, 
ut cantum discat solitus cantare patenter, 
cum socio cantet, vel cum doctore frequenter, 
ut cantans cantor possit cantare decenter, 
claves prospiciat, discernat, sit melior harum 
donec mutentur, vel duret cantus earum. || 





* Item si Rector iste non fuerit de quatuor, ... ponet omnes 
ordinatim in suas voces, et faciet eis pausas Cum manu sua super 
librum honeste dissyllabando. Sed si quisquam parum aut minus 
rigide sonabit, aut posuerit vanos punctos, tunc dicet ad aurem 
cuiuslibet honeste (Serif. iii. p., 58). Schoenemann, who quotes the 
passage (p. 32), was evidently puzzled, like myself, by dissyllatando, 
for he adds his own query to his version, ‘indem er ihnen leise 
den Text vorsagt (?),' I have failed to find the word in any edition of 
Ducange that 1 have consulted. I took it to mean the act of lipping 
but not sounding the words. 

* Salomon has a pretty way of introducing what we might call 
stunts or gadgets. These are for those philologists who are— 
philologists. What, for instance, is to be made of guidafol/as and 
musafollas (p. 55), or of iauglator (p. 23), or the shot at a hexameter 
(p. 59). standing by itself, with full stops fore and aft ? 

Ordine turbato succedo burgare nato 

This my appeal is made adiutoribus nostris. 

He is proverbial, too, and speaks of superfluous seculdorum, as 
who would put a fifth wheel to the cart (guinta rota in plaustro), 
and those who go a-fishing for pike in the woods (fiscatores lucios 
venantes), but down he comes on the singing of the 

who howl like wolves (u/udant ad modum luporum). 


in silvis 


Lombards 
t Patrolegiae Latinae Cursus Complectus, edidit J. P. Migne: 
vol. 32, S. Aureldii Augustini De Musica, and vol. 172, Honorii 


Augustdunensis Opera omnia. 


$ There is a mighty gulf between musicians and singers: the 
latter talk about, the former know, what music really is. For he 
who does a thing, without knowing why, is distinctly a beast. 
(Serf. ii., pp. 25, 34, and 35.) 

The changes are rung on the syllable can¢, and need not be 
reproduced strictly. It amounts to this, that “When a singer has a 
harsh voice he should practise often with a friend or a skilled person 
if he wishes to sing clearly. To sing properly, let him have an eye 
on the keys lof the organ?) and watch them, improving on them, 
till they change or the tune keeps on.’ 

The synaleepha or elision in line 5, meli' Aarum is a licence 
which appears unique. One would expect Ais—schoolmasterish 
possibly, but it wouldn't scan or rhyme. 

Some of his jingles are too pat to be overlooked : 

Si fueris Romae, Romano concine more ; 
si fueris alibi, concine sicut ibi (p. 231). 
(When at Rome, sing as the Romans ; 
when elsewhere sing as they sing there.) 





With these edifying glimpses of medizya] 
performances we may be sure that the old writers 
and commentators, though they were sparing in 
their references to the beat, were sufficiently 
emphatic in their condemnation of the singer, and 
in pointing out the necessity for someone to lead, 
A difficulty—perhaps one of precedence—appears 
to have been experienced in finding a title for him 
corresponding with his occupation. Hence he 
was protopsaltes or Primus cantor, with a primicerius 
for colleague, so-called from the first on a list of 
names on a wax tablet. Then he was chor. 
episcopos (superintendent of the choir) or avmarius 
(librarian, from the cupboard in which the books 
were kept). 

The Schola Cantorum had its own hierarchy, 
consisting of the primicerius, the secundicertus, the 
scholars, and the archifaraphonista, as well as 
others who were just simply paraphonistae. With 
a ‘ staff’ of this kind the teaching must have been 
incredibly bad for the Scho/a to have produced 
singers of the kind described. And this sort of 
thing went on for centuries. Speaking of the 
functions of the singers, Gerbert (Camv. i., 310 
and 565), quoting from a MS. on Monastic 
Discipline, remarked that one of the duties of the 
Armarius was to learn and understand a code of 
hand-signals made to him (? from the neighbour. 
hood of the altar) when certain books, MSS. and 
so forth, were wanted. Among these signals were 
stroking the nose, holding the chin, pulling the 
hair, and using the fingers in various ways. 

With these extracts from the Scrip/ores in mind, 
it is not easy to understand why these writers should 
have given so much attention to the theoretical side 
of music, to the neglect of an equally important 
aspect which admittedly stood sadly in need of 
reform. References tothe regulation of /empo and 
accent are out of all proportion to the space 
occupied by academic discussion. It is possible 
that the writers dwelt upon technical matters which 
were (to them) on an accepted though theoretical 
basis, rather than upon the neumes, which, as we 
have seen, were open to misconstruction, owing to 
their not being standardized. 

It must not be forgotten that the plainsong, to 
which we listen to-day, performed with ease and 
mastery, is not exactly what was at hand in the 
Middle Ages, and the character of the music then 
accessible may have had no small part in producing 
confusion. In other words, the writers knew what 
was sound and correct in theory, and were discon- 
certed to find it bad in practice. The next step 
was to discover the means by which a fortuitous 
and often personal expression was to be reduced to 
uniformity. But are we quite sure that the singing 
voice has not altered in these eight or nine hundred 


years ? 
(To be continued.) 


Temporibus mores sapiens sine crimine mutat (p. 231). 
(It is no crime for the wise to change his habits with te 
times.) 
And, lastly, as the end of his task is near: 
Et nos hunc librum sumus hic finire parati (p. 241). 
(And now we are ready to finish this book here.) Yes—bt! 
he didn't ! 
For this digression blame, not me, but the joyous Johannes. 
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THE TEST OF ENTHUSIASM 
By HuGuH ARTHUR SCOTT 


One of the bugbears confronting every critic 
who essays to deal faithfully with difficult new 
music is the fear of being made to look as big a 
fool in the fulness of time as his fellows of the 
past who fell foul in the same way of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, and all the other great 
masters. ‘There is no need to reiterate once more 
all the well-worn instances, so familiar to every 
musical reader, but I cannot forbear from setting 
down one amusing example which was unknown to 
me until, looking through Zhe Life of Sir George 
Grove the other day for another purpose, I came 
across it. 

Sir George recalls that Chorley was accustomed 
actually to mark his disapproval of a certain 
chord in Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet by rising 
in his place and solemnly stalking out of the 
concert-room when the passage in question was 
reached! It is hard to believe, I agree, that any 
man could conceivably make such a preposterous 
ass of himself, but we have Grove’s word 
for it, and, after all, even such a proceeding as 
this might be reckoned no more absurd than some 
of the incredible things which have been said and 
written about practically all the greatest music of 
thepast. Isit surprising then, that when pronouncing 
similar judgments upon the Stravinskys, Schénbergs, 
and other ‘shockers’ of to-day, we should ask 
ourselves if we are not simply providing comic 
copy in the same way for the benefit of future 


| generations ? 


Up to a point the parallel seems exact. These 
are the pioneers and _pathbreakers — the 
Fortschrittmanner, in Strauss’s famous phrase— 
of the present age, as Beethoven, Wagner, and the 
rest were in theirs, and why should it be supposed 
that they will not be eventually justified by Time 
in precisely the same way? Is it not infinitely 
more reasonable to assume that they too will 
prove in turn to have been merely ahead of their 
day, and that with fuller knowledge and under- 
standing their methods will be comprehended and 
appreciated in due course in just the same way ? 
Nay (it may be argued), do we not see the process 
actually in operation all the time? Was not the 
whole vocabulary of abuse exhausted on Richard 
Strauss not twenty years ago? And have we not 
witnessed an almost equally striking revolution of 
opinion in the case of Debussy within the same 
period ? 

Looked at in this way, it must be agreed the 
tase seems pretty strong. And yet I venture to 
submit that there is one important respect in which 
the assumed parallel between the pioneers of 
'o-day and those of the past does not indeed hold 
I allude to the fact that whereas all the 
peat masters of the past, however much they may 
pave been criticised and misunderstood by the 
nultitude, had their whole-hearted followers and 
-—w who proclaimed their greatness with red- 


hot enthusiasm and conviction, the same does not 
apply at all in the case of their alleged successors, 
otherwise the pioneers of to-day. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the entire 
absence of anything in the nature of genuine 
fervour and enthusiasm on the part even of those 
who profess themselves most firmly convinced of 
the real greatness of these modern geniuses— 
Stravinsky, Schénberg, and the like. Sheepish 
apologies and laboured pleas for patience and 
forbearance seem to be about the utmost that 
they find themselves capable of rising to as a 
rule; and I venture to suggest that there is 
something very significant in the fact—something, 
indeed, differentiating the case of these modernist 
masters in a very marked way from that of their 
predecessors. 


When we think of the adoring homage 
bestowed on Beethoven throughout the entire 
course of his career, and of the frenzied enthusiasm 
aroused by Wagner, so that his followers would go 
through fire and water to advance his cause, it 
seems truly ludicrous to suggest that the 
tepid, halting, half-hearted support accorded to 
the Schénbergs and Stravinskys, even, as I say, by 
those who profess to admire them, can be 
reckoned in the same category. Certainly, if 
these and their like are ‘the Beethovens and 
Wagners de mos jours, their followers react very 
differently from their piping. 

I have lately had an opportunity for looking 
over a complete file of the various articles which 
appeared in the English papers on the recent 
Salzburg Festival, and nothing is more striking in 
these than the almost entire absence of anything 
even approaching enthusiasm or whole-hearted 
appreciation of the music heard—and this although 
the writers were, of course, in nearly all cases 
critics exceptionally well-disposed to the  ultra- 
modernist cause, if not actually sworn and 
aggressive champions thereof. Timid hedging 
and vague generalities make up the staple of 
their utterances, varied with half-hearted apolo- 
getics, pleas for suspense of judgment, and 
(occasionally) actual condemnation. 

Please do not suppose that I am blaming them 
for their caution and circumspection. Far from it. 
Neither is it necessary for my present purpose to 
express any opinion as to the soundness of their 
judgments, whether favourable or the reverse. I 
am constrained for the moment merely to point out 
that for good or ill they seem to have found it 
singularly difficult to say anything in favour of 
most of the music which they heard. The gentle 
art of damning with faint praise (or alternatively, 
praising with faint damns) has indeed wend been 
more liberally practised. 


Take, for instance, Mr. Edwin Evans’s delicious 
remark about Mr. Walton’s Quartet, ‘The audience 
though clearly interested was more eager to leave 
than to stay and applaud.’ And, again, about the 
same work, “The composer had failed to remember 





that there would be an audience.’ Other judgments 
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of Mr. 
need no dwelling on) are: 
Krenek’s third Quartet : Opens with a robust effect, 
but has some weary moments. 
Alban Berg’s Quartet : Less good than one expected 
from that source. 
Milhaud’s Quartet : Holds the ear alert at the time, 
but leaves few memories behind. 


But more interesting still, perhaps, is 


: co 
Evans (whose pro-modernist sympathies | 


Hd DLibitum 


By ‘FESTE’ 


GUIDES TO THE OPERA 
There they stand on my shelves—a whole roy 


|of them, of all shapes and sizes, from Kobbe’s 
_ | Complete Opera Book of nearly a thousand pages 
his | down 


to the neat little pocket guides of 


comment on the Stravinsky Concertino (bearing | Corbett- Smith, and hardly anywhere shall you 


in mind, of course, the unmeasured claims which | find more desolating narrative styles. 
| opera story is too often a poor thing ; 


Evans makes for this composer) : 


. « most startling of the concerted works introduced. 
Much of it is pure dynamism [szc]. It has an extra- 
ordinary vigour, but the Pro-Arte must have had hard 
work to secure a good ensemble in its baffling rhythms. 


Mr. 


Only that, and nothing more! It certainly does not 
suggest any excess of enthusiasm. 

But to come back to the main point, 
just about all we usually get, even from 


that 


They never seem to generate any 
and I suggest 


compositions. 
genuine whole-souled enthusiasm, 
that they differ totally herein from all 
works of the past. 

Contrast such judgments as those quoted, for | 
instance (and they could be multiplied by 
dozen if space permitted) with the sort of thing— 
the pans and the dithyrambs—which Bayreuth 
used to inspire in the early Wagnerian days— 
for that matter, with the way in which all the great 
masterpieces of the past were written about by | 
their first admirers. Recall the glowing terms in 
which Schumann championed the claims 
Brahms in the days when “Zé 
Read the eloquent and whole-hearted tributes 
which Liszt paid in such numbers to 47s advanced’ 
contemporaries. 
hedging, apologetic utterances called forth 
these newer lights. 


is | 
their | 
avowed admirers, in the case of these ultra-modern | 


the great | 


the | 


of | 
was a modernist. | 


And then try to find anything | 


approaching such things in the frigid, doubting, | 
by| 


The average 

why need 
it be further enfeebled by the baldness of it 
|setting forth in these opera guide books? 
| Krehbiel did his best to make it somethin 
‘better than a dreary catalogue of facts. Thus a 
| passage almost at random from Pagéiac¢ : 

Hark to the bagpipes ! Huzza [did anybody ever 
say ‘huzza!’ except on paper?], here come the 
samtognart' Drone pipes droning and chaunters 
skirling—as well as they can skirl in Italian! Now 
we have people and pipers on the stage and there’s 
a bell in the steeple ringing for vespers. Therefore a 
chorus. Not that we have anything to say that 
concerns the story in any way. ‘Din, don!’ That 
would suffice, but if you must have more: ‘ Let’s to 
church. Din, don. All’s right with love and the 
sunset. Din, don.’ 


But this method of agreeably rattling soon 


| palls, and does not solve the difficulty of tellin 


;, {an opera story briefly and in such a way that it 
Or, | 


| becomes good fiction. 

Kobbé is content to give us the facts, and, 
| above all, he remains serious. Here is his version 
of this same scene: 

Just then the bagpipers from a neighbouring village are 
heard approaching. The musicians, followed by the 
people of their village, arrive to join in their festival. 
All are made welcome, and the villagers, save a few 
who are waiting for Canio and Beppe, go off down the 
road towards the village. The villagers sing the pretty 


chorus ‘ Din, don—suona vespero’ (‘ Ding, dong—the 
vespers bell’). Canio nods good-bye toNedda. Heand 
Beppe go towards the village. Neddais alone. Canio’s 














words and manner worry her. 


| And thus Kobbé goes his way with no frills, and 
| with the customary and wearying insistence 00 


And as with their newspaper champions—if such | 
can be called—so with their followers in 
no life. How often do we encounter 
anyone ranking himself whole-heartedly and | the present tense. 
unreservedly an admirer and an enthusiast? The} When Corbett-Smith reaches Pag/éacc? in his 
attitude adopted seems nearly always to be one of | series of Handbooks we may be sure that he will be 
defence and apology, of qualifications and|a lot less prosaic than Kobbé. Perhaps he is 4 
reservations, with doubt, hesitation, ‘and pain | trifle too anxious to make the yarns interesting 
making up the remaining ingredients of a diffident | there is a touch of desperation in his sprightliness 
and temporising faith. In fact, the attitude of these | It reminds me of the extraordinary delusions tha! 
people recalls irresistibly Wilde’s immortal mo¢ about | seized some of the Press recently—that Londo 
the man who ‘hadn’t an enemy in the world,’ ‘ No, | needed ‘brightening,’ and that the way © 
but I understand that all his friends disliked him.’ | ‘ brighten’ her was for folk to dance and play rag- 
Not in this way were the claims of the older | time till three in the morning, and have music-hal 
masters championed when they were seeking | entertainments in hotels at midnight. Moreovel, 
recognition. They inspired from the first on the | we were exhorted to smile as we walked the streets 
part of those who understood them whole- hearted | Apparently this ghastly idea has not died yet, for! 
enthusiasm without any qualifying ‘ifs’ and ‘ buts.’ | read in the paper a few days ago that at some 
And I suggest, therefore, that this is a fact which | school in the country a prize had been put up fa 
it is important to remember when we are asked to| the boy who smiled most persistently, the winne 
assume the ‘inevitable’ ultimate acceptance of | being a youth who, we were told, had a smile tht 
some of these ultra-modernist practitioners merely| had not come off once during the competititt 
because they happen to be intolerable and| period. His portrait was given—with smile afot 
incomprehensible at present. said—and I longed to be behind him, stick ® 
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hand, catching him bending, in order to give the 
durability of his grin a real test. 

Corbett-Smith as operatic story-teller is a little 
bit like that youngster. I take up the nearest to 
hand of his little books—that dealing with Ze 
Magic Flute—and open it almost at random, to 
find him first telling us how the opera came to be 
written. Schikaneder and Mozart are discussing 
the matter : 

But then there came a serious hitch with Zhe Magic 
Flute. Schikaneder discovered, to his consternation, 
that another opera upon the same story had been pro- 
duced with great success at a rival theatre. Your 
theatrical manager, however, must never be at a loss, 
and Schikaneder, as I have said, knew his business. 

‘We have got to alter all this, my dear Wolfgang,’ 
he remarked, ‘ so the sooner we start the better.’ 

So they talked it over. 

* Now let me see,’ said Schikaneder, ‘ That first Act 
must stay as it is; it is a good opening, and any way 
it is a far better bit of stage-work than old Muller’s 
version. But after that? We’ve got to strike out a 
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new line. Something really up-to-date. What can 
we put in? . . . Weill, how about a drink?’ (I am 
quite sure a bottle of wine appeared at that 
juncture. ) 

‘By Jove!’ Schikaneder exclaimed, ‘I’ve got it! 
Freemasonry! The very thing. The topic of the 
moment.’ 

Et cetera, sempre molto scherzoso. 

And, in telling the story: 

. . the Queen of Night is a young woman who is 
evidently incapable of educating her daughter properly, | 
and that is why Sarastro took Pamina away—an | 
inspector of the Board of Education, I imagine, and 
another ‘intelligent anticipation’ on the part of | 
Schikaneder. 

No; I don’t feel that Corbett-Smith has found | 
the way out, though he should receive credit for | 
having produced a capital and convenient series | 
of booklets. 


There is ro to be said for the curt, | 
business-like method of J. Walker McSpadden in| 
his Opera Synopses. McSpadden wastes no words, 
and gives us the whole of a complicated plot while 
Krehbiel and Corbett-Smith are merely getting 
their coats off and spitting on their hands, so to 
speak. Here, for example, is Act 5 of J/anon, 
complete in about fifty words: 

Act 5.—The Open Road near Havre. Manon is 
being escorted out of the country by a guard of soldiers. 
The chevalier asks Lescaut, her cousin, te aid him in 
rescuing her. They try bribery. She has a short 
interview with Des Grieux, begging his pardon for 
wrecking his life; then perishes from excitement and 
over-fatigue. 

Now it seems to me that the only satisfactory 
alternative to this highly-concentrated method is 
one in which at least some of the conversation of 
the characters is reproduced in good, well-written 
dialogue. The reason opera tales are such flat 
reading lies in the almost entire absence of such 
conversation. In a well-told story the characters 
are differentiated and developed by means 
of dialogue; without it they are mere 
dummies. I once knew a boy who chose his 
fiction by the rough and ready method of 
twitling the pages over. If they were full 
o solid print the book was not for him. ‘No 





| 





conversation,’ he would say succinctly. He liked 
to see the pages with lots of space and irregular 
columns. His mates used to make fun of his 
method of choice, but I have since come to the 
conclusion that he was a better critic than he knew. 
The best stories are usually those in which the 
characters speak for themselves, give the atmo- 
sphere, develop the plot, and incidentally reveal 
their own individuality. The writer who gives us 
little more than incidents and description is a 
reporter, and most opera guides are dul! because 
they are merely a string of feebly-written reports. 


The only operatic guide to which I can and do 
come back with enjoyment is the worst of the lot 
—The New Opera G/ass, by Fr. Charley, published 
at Leipsic about twenty-five years ago. 

I do not bring it forward as a great discovery. 
A copy has been on my shelves for a dozen years, 
and a fair number of people are similarly blessed. 
| But the number is small enough to justify my 

|making a few extracts. The Preface tells us that 
| the book was designed for the benefit of English 
|and American visitors to the Continent; that it 
| found a good—though probably disrespectful— 
| market is shown by its having in 1900 reached a 


fourth edition. The odd thing is that Fr. Charley 





| should have complacently allowed his * howlers’ to 


remain. He says in his note to the fourth edition 
that it has been 


. revised and augmented 


. author 
through nearly thirdy new operas, 


from the 
and hopes it 
. « » may find the same kindly | reception which has 
been proved to the fare-gone editions. ‘ 


'It may have been augmented from the author 
| through thirdy new operas, but the revision was 


very casual. Yet, oddly enough, some of the 
synopses are written in good English. How 
came it that the writer of these allowed the 


remainder to appear in one of the funniest 
travesties of our language that can be met with ? 
Evidently Charley fancied himself as a linguist, and 
was above asking for help. How much he needed 
somebody at his elbow is shown by the result of 
his wrestlings with the story of Zurandot : 


Turandot. 


Kalaf, prince of Assam has leaved his fatherland ; 
after the death of his father, a relates has takes possess 
of the throne. He intended to enter in service of the 
prince of Kaschmir. Coming to the castel, ne 
recognised from the gardener, but he do’nt like to be 
known him. He has saved the prince his life justly, 
but is gone away not awaiting the thanks, 

Both leaves the stage. 

Now Turandot, daughter of the prince of Kaschmir, 
is carry on the stage; also the parrot is brought, which 
Kalaf had catched. Turandot and Kalaf falling in love 
together. Kalaf dues choose a favor; he beggs to 
can loose the riddle Turandot. All are astonished, 
Turandot herselves, who may save the live of the 
stranger; but Kalaf remains on his desire. 

Second Act: Turandot is happy: Kalaf has loosed all 
her riddle and she hopes now to get him als bridegroom 
but Kalaf gives non himself such a riddle, which had 
to loose Turandot, to-tell him his name and his native. 
But she is sorry, she can not find out the right name 


1s 
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all troubles are 
Till, at last, she heard the name: Achmed 
But this is not the right name : Great 
Turandot is greeting as Prince Achmed of 
Samarkand, but must hear from him, that this is not 


and so she is loosing all hopes; 
vainless. 
of Samarkand. 


meeting. 


the right name. In a humble manner she say, that 
Kalaf must be her Master and commander and that a 
hearth that deeply loves, much better is, than humour 
and mind. 

Turandot and Kalaf have found to another and 
enjoyment is everywhere, 


We meet with this confusion between ‘hearts’ 

and ‘hearths’ elsewhere—e.g., in Charley’s version 
of Act 2 of Romeo and Juliet : 
Pavillon in Capulets garden. Romeo 
singing from the love to Julia; Julia going in the 
garden, singing also from the love to Romeo. Their 
hearths are finding together and after lovely sweers are 
going from another. 


Second Act : 


‘Lovely sweers’ for the young couple’s vows is 
one of Charley’s happiest feats, though he remains 
at a good level in his description of the final 
catastrophe : 

Fifth Act : Romeo enter; he is seeing his wife Julia in 
the apparent death. In the meaning of her really death 
he is thrinking a bottle poison wishing to be united with 
her also in the death. In the same moment Julia 
awaked. Willing to fly the death is coming: Romeo 
falling on the bottom, Julia takes the sword and 
murdered herselves. 

Even Shakespeare’s titles do not escape 
improvement. ‘Taubert’s Cesario is said to be 
‘after Shakespeare’s wonderfull piece What you 
like, well known in the whole world.’ Zhe Taming 
of the Shrew appears in the body of the book as 
The Taming of the Refractory, in the Preface as 
The Tamings of the Shrew, and in the index as 
Taming of the Refractor. In the synopsis of 
Act 4 of this play we once more meet with lovers’ 
hearths finding together : 

Room in Petruchio’s house. Petruchio bursting for 

anger about all things; nothing can satisfying him. 

Katharina is nearly broken in the hearth; but she loves 

him and her refractory ist justly going away. Petruchio 

also loves her and after some quarrels their hearths are 
finding together to a happy life. 


Charley’s version of Zhe Merry Wives oy Windsor 
is one of his best efforts. I give it in full, prefacing 
it with the biographical note about Nicolai: 


OTTO NICOLAI 

B. Juny 9% 1810 at Kénigsberg. Left the house of 
his most strongly father and take lessons on music by 
Klein and Zelter. 1833 he accepted a position as 
organist on the Chancellery at Rome and gained as 
composer of operas a well known name in the whole 
Italy. D. May 11™ 1849 at Berlin, 8 weeks later as 
his opera: The merry wifes of Windsor were given at 
first. 


‘Juny’ leaves us in a state of suspense as to 
whether June or July is meant. Reference to 
Grove shows that when Charley says Juny he 
means June. ‘Left the house’ is a euphemism for 
‘ran away.’ Nicolai’s home, we know, was unhappy, 
probably because of that most strongly father. 
In the synopsis, Mistresses Ford and Page and 
Master Slender appear odd, Teutonized as 
Mrs. Fluth and Mrs. Reich and Mr. Spirlich. 





The merry wifes of Windsor. 
Text after Shakespeare. 


Sir John has written two love-letters to Mrs. Fluth 
and Mrs. Reich. They resolved to take reveange to 
him. After leaving the stage their husband appears 
attended by Messrs. Sparlich und Cajus. The Stage 
is changed: Mrs. Fluth awaits Mr. Falstaff. Mrs, 
Reich entered too and now the wonderfull seene. 
Mr. Falstaff in the clothes-backets. 

Second Act: The same play: Falstaff appears at 
the second time. Now he is putted in the cloths of 
an old aunt, whom is forbidden the house of Mr. Reich, 
After some merrily scenes he leaves the house as an 
old ‘ae attended by the strike of Mr. Reich’s 
stick, 

Third Act: Room in Reich’s house. The married 
couples are in the best humour, the wifes have 
confessed and now they have the intention the old 
Falstaff to punish the third time. 

Changement of the stage: Midnight, in the forest 
with a hunting house; all persons appears ; at least 
Falstaff too. The two wifes are greeting him ; singing 
a Terzett. Suddenly ghosts are appearing, amusing 
herselves to strike Falstaff in the best manner. Cajus 
and Sparlich the lovers from Anna are also at present; 
but Anna loves Mr. Fenton, with whom she is band at 
last for ever. 


Of all the merrily scenes, give me that wherein 
the ghosts are amusing herselves to strike Falstaff 
in the best manner. 


This journal fails in its duty if it does not bring 
to the notice of its readers new or unfamiliar 
works. Flotow’s /nvdra is so unfamiliar that its 
very title is unknown to most musicians. Let 
Charley, therefore, tell us all about the plot: 


Indra. 


In the first act: Jozé, a landlord, is waiting up in 
the house ; chorus of sailors are singing ; he tells, that 
he has leave his quarrelsome wife ; but he heard, that 
she also has leaved her home. Now Indra, slave ot 
Kudru, appears: singing. Pedro, on officer, is fallen 
in love to the girl, wishing to possess her. Her Lady, 
Kudru, accepting that. Indra singing now: ‘If the 
night,’ which has Jozé teached her, a song from on old 
poor soldier: Camoens, residing under the hearers. 
Indra is falling in love to Camoens and Pedro, the 
lover from her, ordered Camoens to his service. 
Zigaretta, the wife of Jozé is appearing; seeing her 
husband and soonly she is again the mistress in Jozé’s 
house. ... 

Second act: Port at Lissabon. A church on the one 
side, and Jozés public house on the other. Camoens 
teaching Indra to pray; Jozé appears, telling the 
arrive of a ship from Africa. In a short time 
after that a canoe with two gentlemen appears; the 
king and Fernand, the first wounded. The king is 
recovered by Indra. Pedro discovered Indra and 
wishing to possess her now. She is renouncing. He 
declare her as sorceress. Through the king, presented 
by Camera, silent every where. 

Third act : Room in Jozés house ; nobody is there; 
he is mourning; the people avoids his house ; wish 
back again his wife. Sailors appears; beetween their 
his wife; the first are going away; only his wile 
stopped ; perceiving anotherand pardoning. Sebastian 
appears and wish to know the name of the poet from 
‘the Luciade.’? Indra refuse, begging grace for 
Camoens. But the king is fallen in love to her, 
wishing to make her to his wife. Pedro, trying the 
deserter, appears, to get him for the dead. Pedro 
warning the king: the girl, Indra, beeing heathen. 
The king himself asked her; hearing the name of 
Camoens, the famish poet, bending his royal head and 
giving him Indra to his wife. 
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So now we know all about /ndra, though One of my favourite passages is the opening of 
as a matter of detail I don’t understand | Don Pasquale : pe 
what is meant by Camoens residing under the Don Pasquale, an old bachelor, is waiting on 


a i Malatesta, his old friend, who tells him, that he has 
hearers. Still, it is clear that he was poor, as all find out a woman for him, beeing his own sister, 


poets ought to be, and this makes the expression educated in the cloister, but a nice girl, juste on 
famish poet’ singularly neat and appropriate.| ange. Pasquale is enthusiasting and begs to becomes 
Nevertheless, I think we may take it that Charley| ®cquainting with this lady. 
is really thinking of the poet’s fame rather than of| The old rip! But he gets his deserts when a 
his faim. I am strengthened in this view by the|mock marriage ties him for a time to widow 
fact that Boito is alluded to in a biographical note | Norina, who nags and even boxes his ears. This 
asa famish poet.’ ear-boxing leads to another new word : 
This is not the only example of a slip leading to| . . . Strong dispute ; she is boting him. 

the coining of a happy expression. In the synopsis ‘Boting’ is perhaps hardly so good as 
of Othello, Act 3, we read: ‘warping’; but it has its points as an 

Receiving the orders from the Dogen of Venedig | ingenious blend of beating, boxing, and baiting. 


through a assembly, Othello orders also his wife on : rr 
the place, but he is wrathful with his wife, warping her All ends happily, you will remember, and 


on the ground, so that the people is thinking that | Ernesto is duly married to Norina and receives 
Othello is fallen suddenly in insanity. a handsome yearly income—which Charley calls 
. ° ‘ . ; 

There is a fine summary vigour about this! granting Ernesto a annually supply. The 
method of putting people out of action by warping| happy ending fully justifies the fraud, and so 
them on the ground, and I commend it to those of | Malatesta was right when he gained Norina 
you who have not yet left off beating your wives. ee for his plans against Don Pasquale, hoping that 
Charley evidently knew he had hit on a good word, = will be good in the farther. = 
for he uses it elsewhere, telling us in Zsmera/da that Unwillingly I pass many delicious passages, and 

Quasimodo looking out for that [Frollo’s rageful |take as a final gem the closing sentence of 
rushing on Phoebus] and observing Frollo, is warping | Cesario (Taubert’s version of As you /ike it or, 

— between the both and is now stabbed instead as Charley calls it, What you like) : 

: vm . a 5 , In the third, latest act, is coming all to a happy 

That'll learn him to warp. Still, it was not in end: Sebastian married Olivia, Tobias and Marias, 
vain, for Orsino and Cesareo are becomes happies couppled poirs. 
| Phébus and Esmeralda embracing another are happily. There is something almost delirious in the 

My space is running out, so I must be content | '@cklessness of the last four words—a ‘howler’ of 

. c ’ 6 
with a few of the briefest of extracts. Here is a/| the first water, and one showing Charley led astray 
cryptic passage from Medea : once more by his French. His English was not 

. a ° ‘ ° 4 ‘ > 

... the heart of Dirce is filled with affliction by | Sufficient to show him there are pairs’ and ‘ pears. 

remembering on Kolchis, the leaved wife of Jason. eames 


But he submit her, beeing allways infortunatly for me. Some of the biographical notes are worth a 
If you can understand this, my hat comes off to| moment’s attention. Of Berlioz we read that 
you . . « his first musical work did not received any succes 


re a. of and he entered the second time at the School of music 
Medea was clearly not at all a nice person. and was gaining the roman price for one of his 


We read: * Cantates.’ 


Kreon reprimand her from the Land and is going We hardly recognise the Prix de Rome under 
away passionately. Medea is forced to go but not ‘ 





‘ . . 
before swear bloody vengeance . . . to kill their own | TOman price.’ Berlioz’s neglect at home and 
children and after them Dirce. comparative popularity abroad are thus described : 
She doesn’t bring off the whole coup, for the . . « his compositions were received with a greater 
’ 


applause in the strange as in his own country. 


children are saved : i . 
... but Dirce, is dying through her own cloth and Of Boito’s Mefistofele we are told that it 
diadem, who were filled with poison by Medea. . received [1868] a very inferior success, but after- 
as teneslt | wards, 1875, she gained, after some alteration made by 
Medea herself, | him, a very respectfully success, and now she has made 

| 


. with a dagger in the hand, leaves the place, a good way near and far. 


flying through the air upon a wagon volcanic. ? ‘ 
‘W ; i . : I close with a glance at the advertisement pages 
agon volcanic’ is one of Charley’s best. ; 
I ae . 3 ,| at the end of the book. Here is one calculated to 
n The Barber oy Bagdad he gets confused | , 
between ‘clocks ’ and ‘cloches’: | make the reader almost giddy : 
’ Th Pes op . an _ es lecaieaes — Nowhere is to find a shop saling musical instru- 
hie = he s call “1 = tg ; oe — ments who has not bought something from this place. 
Nur a ale _ = “© my “a so ag — The undersigned is recommanding his store for every 
Nurreddin, A lovely leisure hour for the both. subject in this manner. 
Rudely interrupted, however: The proprietor of the undersigned house, sooner 
The Kadi returns ; surprising the lovers : only way: musician, and all his clerks beeing, before musician, 


consealing Nurreddin in a box, standing inthe room. | can on this reason overtake every garantee for the best 
Nurreddin in the box; the Kadi will open it.... | execution of all orders. 
Lately the box is opened and Nurreddin leaves his All persons, ordering something in regards of this 


on this case, ordered the marriage between the lovers. 
The barber is chained but in the following is pardoned aa St 
him. With songs on the Kalif, intonated by Abul | This looks as if Charley not only wrote most of 


and the chorus, is closed the interest work. | the book but the advertisements as well. 


| 
place not quite agreeable. The Kalif, taking interest | annonce are receiving a pretty addition. 
| Wilhelm Herwig in Markneukirchen, Saxony. 
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One wonders how such a book reached four 
editions. It was of no use to any but readers of 
English, and its sale was almost entirely confined 
to English residents and tourists in Germany. As 
a real guide to the opera it was not very helpful, 
seeing that Charley so ties himself into knots that 
some of his versions are not understandable. It 
seems likely, then, that derisive tourists 
bought the ew Opera Glass as a particularly 
funny example of English as she is wrote, and that 
the ‘kindly reception of the fare-gone editions’ 
which so pleased the author was due to a cause he 
little suspected. I hear a reader say that Charley’s 
English versions are as good as the German ones 
most Englishmen could turn out. True; but 
we English are well aware of our deficiencies as 
linguists—in fact, we take a foolish pride in them— 


THE PARIS OPERA 
L’ACADEMIE NATIONALE DE MUSIQUE 


By FRANCIS 


The acte de naissance, or birth certificate, of the 
institution entered in the French financial budget of 
expenses as the Académie Nationale de Musique, 
and more familiarly known to Parisians and visitors 
is the ‘ Opéra,’ reads as follows: 


Place init ——. 
Begun , a «+» 1860, 
Completed . , oe 1874. 
Architect i Charles Garnier. 
First representation ... ‘ .. January 5, 1875. 





THE BIBLIOTHEQUE AND THE FAMOUS ROTUNDA ON SECOND FLOOR. 


and I cannot imagine one of us being so venture 
some as to write a German book with no bett.| sim 
qualifications than a slender vocabulary, a mere hin | 


of grammar, and an abounding confidence jf 3 
himself and in his German-English dictionary the 
Anyhow, if there is one so bold he cannot complain at 
if Germans regard his book as a joke. t0- 


I return the .Vew Opera Glass to its nich] ist 
among the other guides—Kobbé, Corbett-Smith] firs 
Krehbiel, McSpadden, and the rest. When |] mu 
really want to know something about the open 
plots I shall consult them—as I consult a time 
table. But when I don’t want information—whe 
I want rather a kind of inspired muddle that wi 
amuse and confuse at the same time—I , 
elsewhere. Kobbé & Co. I merely consult 
Charley I read, again and again. 





MILTOUN 

An officially designated ‘opera’ had existed x 
Paris for nearly two and a half centuries, from the 
time when the disciples of the Italian, Lulli, in the 
17th century, continuing his traditions of ‘acted 
music,’ established a national opera. in 1795 the 
Convention created the Conservatoire National ¢& 
Musique, supported by the State, whose students, a 
they do to-day, graduated by examination to the 
boards of the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique. 
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The national or official Opéra, so to speak, has 
since its inception occupied twelve different buildings, 
finally achieving the occupation of Garnier’s enormous 
and extravagant edifice, which may be set down as 
the chief modern architectural embellishment of Paris. 

The first structure to be known colloquially as 
‘L’Opéra’ was in the Rue Guenegand, on the site 
to-day occupied by some insignificant shops in what 
is now known as the Rue Mazarine. There, for the 
first time in public, in 1669, a French comédie 
musicale was produced, entitled Pomene, a pastoral in 


Photo by 





In 1763 the Abbé Galiani proposed that the Opéra 
be established in that no-man’s-land lying between 
the outer fortifications and the open country near 
the Barriére des Sevres, the spot being chosen for 
the reason that the farther it was from the centre of 
things the less it was likely to interfere with the 
devotions of the populace. 

It was on September 29, 1860, that a decree was 
promulgated declaring the ‘Opéra’ as an institution 
in public utility, with powers to erect a worthy home 
for itself, at once dignified, adequate, and luxurious. 


(Levasseur, Paris 


THE ESCALIER D’HONNEUR. 


five Acts and a prologue, words by the Abbé Perrin, 
music by Combert. 

The first regular opera-house came into being in 
1671, its interior being divided into a simple stage 
and an auditorium composed of a range of boxes, or 
loges, and a parterre, or open pit or orchestra, the 
latter for standing room only. 

In three distinct reconstruction periods, after the 
Political troubles of 1763, 1781, and 1820, the ques- 
tion of building a permanent ‘Grand Opéra,’ which 
was to endure for all time, came on the /afis. 

In the archives of the present institution are 
preserved more than a hundred plans for opera- 
houses which, at one time or another, were projected 
for erection at various points throughout the capital. 


This was to be situated at some spot located between 
the Boulevard des Capucins and the Rue Chaussee 
d’Antin, the Rue Neuve des Mathurins and the 
Passage Sandrie. 

A law of December 29 of the same year initiated a 
competition for the architectural project, a delay of 
but one month being allowed competitors to present 
the nearly two hundred plans which were actually 
submitted, embracing more than seven hundred 
distinct designs, all of which were publicly exhibited 
at the time. 

Forty-three plans were at first retained for further 
consideration ; these were later reduced to sixteen, 
and again to seven. Two of the seven designs next 
suffered elimination, and a concours was opened 
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available to the authors of the remaining five. 
In the outcome, Charles Garnier was declared the 
architect of the present Paris Grand Opéra. 

Work on the plans was begun immediately, and 
four years later the prodigious number of thirty 
thousand elevation, profile, scale, and detail designs 
for the construction, ornamentation, equipment, and 
sculptural and pictural completion of the edifice had 
been produced. 

Progress was made so rapidly that the edifice 
was roofed by 1869. The Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 put a stop to all work, and such parts as were 
completed were turned over to the Quartermasters’ 
Corps of the Army of Paris as warehouses. Directly 
after the close of the war work was recommenced, 
and the building was completed, and handed to 
the administrative body of the Opéra, during the 
month of December, 1874. The first representation 
in the new building was given on January 5, 1875. 

The cubic content of the vast structure—including, 
besides the opera-house er se, its library, museum, 
orchestra and ballet schools, and painting lofts—is 
450,000 cubic metres. That of the Panthéon, Paris, 
usually regarded as one of the big buildings of the 
capital, contains but 190,000 cubic meires, and the 
Bourse 109,000 metres. The Opéra has a length 
of 155 metres (about 500 ft.), a width of 125 metres, 
with an extreme height of 56 metres. The height 
of the principal fagade is 32 metres. 

The constructive and decorative elements came 
from different sources. Sweden furnished the green 
stone of Jonképing, Scotland the granite of Aberdeen, 
Italy the violet, white, and blue marbles. The yellow 
marbles came from Sienna, the green from Genoa, and 
still others from Sicily. Algeria furnished the onyx, 
Finland the red porphyry, Spain the brocatelle, and 
Belgium the black stone, from Dinant on the Meuse. 
The jaspers came from Mont Blanc and neigh- 
bouring Alpine districts. 

When the scaffolding surrounding the facades of 
the building was taken down, and the first general 
impression given to the public, the architect was 
loudly criticised on one hand and as strenuously 
defended on the other. What particularly struck 
the untrained eye was the manifest revolutionary 
coloration and diverse and copious decoration, 
beyond {anything which had ever gone before. 
The effect produced was admittedly on the whole 
harmonious and consistent, though indeed the 
question is still unsolved as to whether or no the 
carcasseé is overloaded with decorative motives. 

The bronze groups were by Millet and Gumery, 
and the mosaics by Klagmann. The busts in bronze 
of Beethoven, Spontini, Auber, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Halévy, Quinault, and Scribe were by Chabaud and 
Evrard, and the great groups of the facade were by 
Falguiére, Aizelin, Chapu, Guillaume, Jouffroy, 
Perraud, and Carpeaux. All these, without exception, 
while recognised as masterpieces of the sculptor’s 


and founder’s art, and legitimate enough as decorative | 


architectural accessories, only added to the heavy 
burdening of a species of edifice which hitherto had 
been invariably worked out on severely classical 
lines. This was Garnier’s innovation, carried still 
further in his design of the Casino at Monte Carlo 
and in his own villa on the Italian Riviera, the latter 
built but a few years before his death. 

rhe present survey was written in the Bibliothéque 
de Opéra, which houses a specialised collection of 
about sixty thousand volumes devoted to the literature 
of the opera and operatic music. Here are thousands 





upon thousands of orchestral parts and score I 
treatises on music methods, libretti, stage directions | Mi 
prompt-books, plans, designs of scenery an] sid 
properties covering the world of opera, portfolios ¢ | Eu 
historic, legendary, and fancy costume in origin] eve 
form, all being designs, sketches, and maguettes ¢ | of | 
the paraphernalia which at one time or another hag sep 
been used by the institution. The collection inde} mai 
may be said to cover the history of opera ani] of | 
operatic accessories in all lands. 

Here are old play-bills galore, among the mos] old 
interesting, though not most ancient, being that off Orl 
the first performance given in the present building T 
on January 5, 1875, when was presented the firs pail 
and second Acts of Za /uive, the ‘Benediction de} seg 
Poignards’ (from Les Huguenots), La Source, the| day 
Overture to La Wuette de Portici, and the Overtur} tot 
to Guillaume Tell. Of greater antiquarian interestis}_ maz 
the play-bill of the Comédiens du Roy, dating from} the 
1660, also of the Académie Royal, 1789, and the] the 
Académie Imperial, 1810. com 

Here are countless photographs, engravings, and G 
etchings of persons and things operatic, autograph! imp 
scores of composers, musicians, and singers, and} kno 
souvenirs of world-famous operatic events, to which! not! 
is added a collection of fifty thousand estampes, «| and 
engravings, of contemporary interest. his 1 

Thanks to M. Bouvet, the curator and historian,!] sens 
was able to see and handle this 7ichesse of precious} met 
documents, which probably forms the world’s greatest} have 
operatic collection. he 

The bibliothéque, or library, occupies that portion} —buil 
of the Opéra known as the Pavillon du Chef de} cot 
Etat, which served as reception, banqueting, and| aren 
retiring rooms, with direct access to the range of} have 
Imperial /oges designed for the use of Napoleon IIl.} or o 

Access to these rooms is by a sweeping, gently} out- 
inclined plane by which the Emperor’s carriage 
might be driven to the second story rotunda, from 
which he and the Empress and their suite might 
pass directly to the auditorium. 

The library proper occupies this large circular 
room, from which a private entrance leads to-day, 
as formerly, to the box now known as the /og 
presidentiale. 

Among the various dependent apartments, a 
originally conceived, there is an antechamber which 
served as a Salle des Gardes for the Emperor’s body 
guard (which was always in attendance), and another : 
used as a private apartment for his aide-de-camp 
There was a grand sa/on or reception-room, and 4 
petit salon for the Empress Eugénie. 

Also, on the ground floor, was a coach-house 
for three imperial opera carriages, with suitable 
stabling and lodgings for the attendants, along wit) 
a general guard-room for the ficguet escort o 
twenty cavalrymen and an officer. This, and somt 
minor elements, closes the Imperial history of th 
Opéra, and brings us to more democratic and les 
ceremonious times. 

What remains are the really wonderful ant 
splendid—though undeniably theatrically spectacular P= 

architectural and decorative effects as they app! i 
to the uses of this first of the world’s great moder 
opera-houses. 

The composition and construction, the richnes 
and sheer beauty of magnificent proportions of th 
superb staircase of rising g7edins are unique amon 
| their kind, as indeed they form the c/ow of the whot 
linterior structure, more so even than the deep, m 
| well-like auditorium—the chief defect by the way. 
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In size the auditorium ranks with La Scala at 
Milan and the San Carlos at Naples, usually con- 
sidered as representing the imposing bigness of the 
European species of opera-house. There are, how- 
ever, at the Opéra but 2,156 seats all told, by reason 
of the superabundance of boxes to the exclusion of 
separate seats. This figure is far below that of 
many other great opera-houses, but the general bulk 
of the whole establishment gives it its claim to mere 
greatness. Actually I believe it is exceeded by the 
old French Opera House lately burned at New 
Orleans, and the existing Opera at Havana. 

The decoration of the J/afond is by Lenepveu, 
painted on a series of copper plates in twenty-four 
segments, representing the twenty-four hours of the 
day and night. These panels are hung ingeniously 
to the structural elements by steel hooks in such a 
manner as to allow for expansion and contraction, at 
the same time in no way injuring the acoustics of 
the fabric, which are considered as excellent by 
competent authorities. 

Garnier, when complimented upon this very 
important point, invariably replied: ‘I am glad to 
know that you appreciate this, but I count for 
nothing in it.’ In reality he had spent much time 
and study on the subject, and if he did not achieve 
his results by scientific calculation in its conventional 
sense, he at least arrived at them by some intuitive 
method which many of his compeers’ would 
have given much to possess. Rumour has it that 
he went back to the methods of the Roman 
builders, who understood the application of 
acoustic principles in their open-air theatres and 
arenas. Even so, however, the problems that 
have to be solved in building a concert room 
or opera house have little in common with those of 
out-door arenas. 


The Foyer de la danse is a large salle, richly 
decorated, where the opera subscribers are admitted, 
and where the artists, when not on the stage, are 
permitted to loiter—virtually a sort of glorified green- 
room. It is particularly given over to the ballet and 
its admirers (one remembers the Baron Chevreuil 
and his Rosa, Mansfield’s chef @auvre of A 
Parisian Romance}, the latter class being naturally 
limited in numbers, forming an exclusive set, 
the only open sesame to which is probably a golden 
key. 

The Paris Opéra is a State theatre, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of State for the Beaux 
Arts, and is substantially endowed. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that there are never any 
profits ; after the administrative expenses have been 
liquidated, a deficit waits regularly upon the making 
up of the accounts of the reviving and waning year. 

This is not a matter for surprise. Art is an 
expensive affair, and when you bring together a 
whole set of arts, as you do in producing Opera, 
you must expect a long bill. 

It is something to know that the State-subventioned 
Paris Opéra gives a livelihood to singers, musicians, 
dancers, machinists, scene - painters, and ad- 
ministrative employees to the number of eight 
hundred. Royalties and representation rights are 
paid regularly to authors of the operas produced or 
to their heirs, and a proportionate sum is set 
aside from the sale of each ticket for the benefit 
of the poor, a form of: taxation which is above 
criticism. 

Besides all this the Opéra plays an important 
part in making Paris what it is for all the 
world and his wife—the world’s artistic capital, 
the lode-stone whose drawing-power is never likely 
to be less. 
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WY RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS 
By HARVEY GRACE 
(Continued from September number, page 621) 


NO. 5, IN F SHARP, OP, III. (1878 


Grave—Allegro Moderato. Adagio non tanto— 


Allegro. Allegro Maestoso. 

In all-round, sustained merit this is one of the best 
of the Sonatas. Its excellence is very largely due to 
the skill shown in its construction. 
the Sonatas to show fully the composer’s ability to 
make free yet natural use of classical forms. In the 
later works we shall see this power in an astonishing 
variety of ways, especially in the Fugues. The first 
movement of No. 5 consists of three sections, the 
third being a shortened repetition of the first, and the 
second a Fugue. We have thus a foreshadowing of 
the splendid Pre/udium of the later Sonata in C 
major, wherein a Fugue is the core of a long move- 
ment. The Grave with which the F sharp Sonata 
opens has a touch of drama in its violent alternations 
of f and ff, and of major and minor. It makes an 
arresting prologue. The Fugue is a double one of 
the type in which both subjects are announced 
Here they are: 


together 




















_— -~ 





At first sight the second subject appears to be merely 
a counter-theme toa continuation of the first. But the 
first subject, apparently an affair of two bars’ length, 
is really six bars long, and modulates from tonic to 
dominant, as is shown by the answer. Note, as a 


It is the first of | 





deal of facility is required for its right fluent per. 
formance. The inner parts often have to be neatly 
divided between the hands, and the laying-out gives 
the player no help. The Fugue is marked f£ and no 
further indication occurs until the final entry of the 
subject, #, at the end of page 8. On the whole, the 
texture of the music is best suited by / or / power, 
but we may increase the tone gradually from the last 
line of page 7. 

The second movement is a successful blend of 
Adagio and Scherzo. It opens with a beautiful 
theme—a broad and simple tune that is fit company 
| for the best of the classical slow-movement melodies, 
In the second line we see the composer again careless 
in his disposition of the parts: he forgot that the 
right hand was soloing the air. Fortunately, the 
notes belonging to the accompaniment may easily 
be taken over by the left hand. In bar 3 of the 
next line, where the melody is in the left hand, the 
low C sharp is held on with ugly effect ; it should 
be omitted, and a C sharp added to the right-hand 
chord at this point. The simplicity of this passage 
is delightful—the melody in the tenor with eight bars 
of sustained tonic and dominant chords Z/ above. 
The effect is sometimes met with in orchestral 
scores, with wood-wind playing the chords, but no 
wood-wind ever approaches the delicacy that the 
organ can provide by means of its softest stops. 
Some charming development of the little three-note 
| figure from bar 5 leads to a bridge-passage which 
brings us to the Scherso-section—a bustling A//egro 
| of three and-a-half pages in which a staccato octave- 
Plenty of 
I mention this because there 
are those who object to the loud middle sections of 
Rheinberger’s slow movements on the ground that 
the Finales and first movements being long and 
necessarily loud the middle movements fail to provide 
contrast unless they are quiet throughout. An 
obvious solution is to make such passages loud only 
in comparison with their context—in other words, to 
make the scale of power about half that of the first and 
last movements. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that many slow movements in symphonies, 
from Beethoven to Elgar, contain long passages 
for full orchestra # Rheinberger plainly marks 
these passages 7, and tells us that by # he means full 
|organ. I suggest that we take him at his word, and 
| make things right by using less power in the rest of 
|the work. Nearly all the Fugues and other chief 
| movements contain long stretches that are most 
effective with mf or f diapason tone. Indeed, the 
large proportion of four-part (and even five-part) 





curious point, that instead of going ahead with the| rapid contrapuntal work ought to make us sparing of 


exposition, Rheinberger gives out the subjects again, 
this time inverting their position. The use of a 
regular counter-subject is apt to lead to monotony, 
because it reduces the harmonic possibilities. No 
doubt this accounts for the fact that Rheinberger 
in all his Sonata-fugues eschews the regular counter- 
subject. But a double-fugue of the type under 
notice presents the same kind of difficulty, and 
the student of composition will learn a good deal by 
seeing how skilfully Rheinberger avoids monotony. 
The combination of the two subjects is shown 
seven times (not counting the announcement and 
its inversion, of course), and there is always 
some new point of interest. Nowhere does 
Rheinberger wear his learning more lightly than 
in this sunny Fugue; its ease and resource are a 
lasting joy. Much of the keyboard writing gets well 
away from the conventional organ style, and a good 


| our use of full organ, especially of reeds. 





This point 
in the registration of slow movements is discussed 
here, because this is the first example contain:ng a 
long, loud section. 

The return to the opening theme is skilfully 
managed. Its first phrase, originally in crotchets, 
suddenly appears at the top in F sharp major, in 
dotted minims—that is, at about the origina! slow 
pace—the a//egro feeling being maintained by the 
quick crotchet accompaniment. A variant of the 
phrase modulates to F sharp minor, the power 1s 
reduced through m/ to f (a slight ra//entando, though 
not marked, seems to be called for as well), and 
almost before the hearer has realised it, the two 
sections have been dovetailed. The original crotchet 
notation is resumed, but the quick 3-4 time of the 
Allegro section is carried on by the three crotchets 


| per bar being changed into quaver triplets : 
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Ex. 2. 1 L'istesso tempo. @=a * 
(Aliggro. @=66.) a 
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We get a genuine little thrill of pleasure in| 
playing this delightful transition, with its Brahmsian | 
touch in both rhythm and harmony. It is one of 
those passages that remind us of the beauty—even 
expressiveness—that lies in really first-rate workman- | 
ship. Such things are not solely a matter of cold | 
calculation : heart as well as brain may play its part. | 
This movement makes an excellent recital number, | 
giving scope for several solo stops, as well as for | 
gradation of power up to full organ. 

The Finale appears to be the most frequently | 
played of the three movements. It is really popular | 
in style, with two good tunes as chief subjects, and | 
an attractive rhythm that has a smack of the march | 
aboutit. These arethings foreverybody, but the more | 
musical hearers will take no less delight in the striking | 
nodulations, the harmonic warmth, the antiphony | 
between the hands on page 20, the quaint persistence 
of the figure : 


J 


eae) ul ‘ oa " 
Ex. 3. — 





in bars 16-22, &c. Perhaps it is easy to make this 
movement so noisy that it becomes a little vulgar. | 


The very brassy second subject : 


Ex. 4. @ = 100. 
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clearly calls for loud reeds, so we should use them 
here, but not otherwise, I think, until the final 
statement of the main theme, which begins at the | 
close of page 22. By the by, an # seems to have 
been omitted from bar 3, line 3, page 21 ;| 
Rheinberger obviously intends the second subject to 
stand out with plenty of power at each appearance. 
This movement is only moderately difficult, and such 
difficulty as there is lies entirely in the manual part. | 
Here is a fine voluntary for festival use. Like the | 
rest of the Sonata, it is so tuneful that we wonder 
how Rheinberger ever got a reputation for dryness in 
quarters—marvellous to relate—where Merkel was 
highly esteemed. Taste is a queer thing, and| 
beyond argument, so I merely mention that a brother | 





critic recently dismissed the first two movements 
with a contemptuous wave of the hand. ‘Heavens!’ 
I thought: ‘have I been mistaken all these years ?’ 


No man dare assert that his valuation of a piece of 


| music is right, so I will say only that as a result of 


repeated playing and examination for the purposes of 
this article, I like this Sonata—and especially the 
Fugue and Andante—more than ever. 
NO. 6, IN E FLAT MINOR, OP. 119 (1880 
Preludio 
Most of those who are familiar with the whole of 
these works are agreed that although the early and 


; Intermezzo; Marcia Religiosa; Fuga 


eaeate He» | late Sonatas contain some of the composer’s finest 
——— 


movements, he is most consistently successful in 
what may be called the central group of Sonatas— 
say from No. 6 to No. 14. There is scarcely a weak 
page in all these, whereas some of the earlier Sonatas 
contain immature movements, and in several of the 
late ones a good deal of splendid material is some- 
what spoilt by too lengthy treatment or bya tendency 
to thickness in the writing. The Sonata under notice, 
then, may be said to mark the beginning of 
Rheinberger’s prime as organ composer. Its 
four movements are finely contrasted, the sombre 
Preludio (in the most sombre of keys) being followed 
by a graceful /#termezzo, mainly in three-part 
harmony, in the bright key of B, a_ short but 
massive March in E flat minor, and a vigorous 
fugue in the tonic major. » 

The Pre/udio shows an unusually free use of 
sonata form. In addition to the fine opening 
subject there are four lesser themes—the broad 
phrase that first appears at the beginning of page 3, 
the Alberti figure that follows, the simple, ascending 
series of thirds, and the subject of the fughetta 
section. But they grow out of one another in so 
natural a way that they do not give the impression 
of being definite subjects. None of them receives 
lengthy development. The four secondary subjects 
duly reappear in the latter half of the movement, 
but in a different order from that in which they were 
introduced. There is thus no sense of stiffness, and, 
on the other hand, the material is so well knit that 
there is no effect of scrappiness. As two good 
examples of this skilful joining of flats, notice how 
on page 3 the stately theme in the manuals has for 
bass the opening bar of the main theme: 
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And on page 7 there is a neat bit of construction that | 
is worth attention. Bars 2 and 3 give us in E flat the 
bridge-passage that appeared in D flaton page 4. But 
here Rheinberger reduces its length from four bars to 
two, and telescopes into it the fugafo. Moreover, 
he avoids a tame repetition of the /uga/o by making 
the subject merely one of the constituents in a 
passage of four-part writing that carries on quite 
naturally the feeling of the preceding section. A little | 
later the broad theme quoted in Ex. 1 is merely hinted 
at in a passage of four bars, instead of filling eight, | 
as it did on its appearance. All the recapitulation is 
shortened in this way, and—a capital stroke—the 












































It is good to find that this movement is popular— 
a proof that serious material, freely handled as this 


balance of the movement is made right by a fine 
Coda. This is quite Beethovenish in its importance 
and in the sense of expectancy roused by the 
questioning bars 2-6 of the last page, in which the 
main theme, with a touch of close canon, bursts with 
dramatic effect. 

Breadth being the chief requirement in performance, 
we must avoid making the demisemiquavers of the 
opening bartoo quick. It is fatally easy to double-dot 
the opening quaver. When such figures occur in a 
stately movement the custom (almost a rule) is to 
make the short notes the merest shade longer than 
they are written. 

Why did Rheinberger give to the left hand the 
semiquaver figure in bar 1, line 4, of page 1? It 
seems to belong naturally to the pedal part, and we 
need not hesitate to make the transference, retarding 


























is, can hold its own and outwear any amount of 
work that aims at being the equivalent in organ music 
of the best-seller in the ballad line. 

The charming /#termezzo calls for few words. It 
should be noted that although the opening section 
is to be played as a trio, with two manuals about 
equal in power and well contrasted in tone-quality, the 
recapitulation is clearly intended to be played on one 
keyboard. This is shown by the sudden change to 
four-part harmony, and the increase from / to m/f on 
the last page. It would be almost impossible to 
make this change neatly on two manuals, main- 


taining the right balance and contrast. The 
increase in tone may well be less abrupt than 
that marked; the opening of the Swell box 


or the addition of a single stop is really all that 





it slightly : 














Ex. 6. 














We might well use a good deal less full organ than 
Rheinberger indicates. Reduce to m/ or / diapasons 
in bar 3, line 2, page 5, and bring on the full organ at 
the return of the main subject at bar 3, page 6; 
reduce again at the E flat cadence, bar 2, page 7. 
Diapasons / may be used with good effect from 
this point down to the second bar of the last line of 
the same page. The composer’s marks may then be 
followed tothe end. There must be noslackening in 
the cadenza-like scale-passage: the player should 
keep in view the rhythm of the left-hand part: 
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is necessary. The direction ‘II. Man.’ a little later 
evidently applies to both hands. If the preceding 
passage has been played ona soft Great or Choir, 
coupled to Swell, we should go over to the Swell or 
to a very soft Choir (if the latter is enclosed). 

The Marcia Religiosa is that rare thing, a really 
original and impressive organ march. It has 
none of the conventional features that make the 
majority of organ marches unfit for use as voluntaries 
—or, indeed, as anything else. The Trio is a broad 
melody treated on its second appearance in canon at 
the octave below, and it forms a good foil to the 
chordal march by being largely in three-part harmony. 
A misprint at the beginning of page 16 is a bad trap, 
occurring, as it does, at the turnover: the A in the 
pedals should be sharpened. In the vigorous figure 
that begins in the last bar of page 13, and which is 
| carried down effectively by the left hand and pedals, 
|the duplication of the L.-H. and pedals is, of 
course, unnecessary (bars 2 and 3, page 14). If the 
| March is played as a separate movement a close 





"| should be made at the cadence in line 2, page 17. 


|The remainder of the page is a bridge-passage 
| joining up the Fugue. It ought to be unnecessary 
|to mention such an obvious point, but I have 
|heard several similar bridge-passages in these 
| Sonatas played when they have no point, and a faked 
cadence added—e.g., at the end of the Scherzoso in 
Sonata No. 7. The March may easily be spoilt by 
| over-heavy registration. The writing is thickish, and 
ilies genera!ly rather low, so discretion is called for 
| in the use of loud doubles. 
The Fugue is vigorous and concise. Excluding 
| the final page (which is a recapitulation of the main 
|theme of the first movement) it fills only five pages. 
| As is usual in Rheinberger’s fugues, there is no 
|regular counter-subject. There are a few scientific 
| moments—the s/re//o in canon at the end of page 21, 
|and the augmentation of the subject on page 20— 
| but otherwise the Fugue is unusually free, a very 


|with the subject. In fact, save for its twofold use 
in the s¢rettv aforesaid, the subject is absent from 
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the last three pages. The balance is made good by | and last movements make a twelve-minutes-long 
a fine free Coda compounded of a broad, soaring} Prelude and Fugue, with the last page of the Fugue 
theme in the treble, a sturdy minim bass, and two| splendidly rounding off the whole. 


florid inner parts. The treble mounts sequentially 


yntil it comes to rest on a dominant minor ninth 
with a pause : 
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A two-part cadenza then takes us down to the low 
B flat of the pedals, after which we mount again, this 
time in built-up chords, to the dominant seventh of 
E flat, which leads into a resumption of the opening 
theme of the Sonata. This tacked-on section, of 
course, has no point unless the whole work is 
played—a matter for regret if we wish to play the 
very enjoyable Fugue as a separate movement. True, 
it is possible to ‘cut’ by following the dominant 
seventh at the double-bar with a chord of E flat 
major ; but the effect is not satisfactory because the 
minor key has been so strongly established in the 
preceding bars. The actual ending of the Sonata 
with two soft chords always strikes me as an 
anti-climax. As bars 3-5 of the last line make the 
necessary three-bar phrase there is surely no objection 
to our omitting the two added bars. A vrallentando 
and a pause on the last loud chord give the right 
feeling of finality and avoid the tame ending. The 
Fugue is marked to be played_# throughout, but we 
should lighten the scheme at one or two places. 
I suggest f diapasons for the two opening pages, 
adding something at the last three bars on page 19, 
and again at the entry of the subject in the treble on 
page 20 (especially as the manuals have to contend 
against the pedal reed a few bars later). The entry 
of the figure 








should be marked by an extra stop if possible. | 
(What telling use is made of this very ordinary 
motive in the next page, where it is taken up in close | 
imitation by the four parts!) Full Swell may be 
added to the stretto at the end of page 21, and a 
climax gradually built up to the pause on page 22. 
Alternatively we may bring on full organ at the s¢retto 
and keep it on until the end, holding the closed full 
Swell in reserve for the climax. If we have no 
Opportunity for playing the whole Sonata, the first 





NO. 7, IN F MINOR, OP. 127 (1881) 
Preludio, Andante, Finale (grave; vivo; Fugue) 


The Preludio is a good example of Rheinberger’s 
inventive power. It is based on no fewer than five 
subjects, almost equally important. Any two of them 
would afford sufficient material for development into 
alengthy movement. But the organ so easily becomes 
monotonous that extended development is apt to 
lead to tediousness. Rheinberger seems to have been 
aware of this danger. At all events, he is one of the 
most lavish of composers so far as material is 
concerned. Even in dealing with fugue—a form in 
which a modest amount of thematic matter may be 
made to go along way with good effect—he introduces 
a liberal amount of free, unrelated material. As an 
extreme case, in the strictest and most scientific of 
his Fugues—the Aicercare in the D major Sonata— 
he inserts an /n#termezzo of a character entirely 
different from the context. His Sonatas wear so 


well chiefly because of their wealth of really 
fine themes. If I may digress still further, 
it will be to point out the same quality in 


Rheinberger’s great number of admirable short 
organ pieces—there are nearly a hundred of them. 
With scarcely an exception, they are based on 
arresting themes that simply cry out for develop- 
ment. But in the self-imposed limits of space there 
is room for little more than mere exposition. The 
short piece of music, like the short story, is, after all, 
one of the severest tests of invention. There is no 
room for padding or getting up steam. The hearer 
and reader have to be gripped at once, and given a 
complete and satisfying experience in a few minutes. 
In a sense, Rheinberger’s gifts are perhaps even 
more convincingly shown in his short essays than 
in the Sonatas. 

To return to the F minor Pre/udio; the various 
themes are far more clearly defined than in the first 
movement of No. 6—so much so, in fact, that we 
have an impression of comparative stiffness in 
construction. The key-scheme is less enterprising, 
too. The first-subject group consists of three longish 
themes, all in F minor; the second and third are 


| repeated on pages 7 and 8, and the first and second 


on pages 10 and 11, and in each case the key is still 
F minor. The real second subject is the quiet theme 
that appears first in C major, and reappears on page 9 
in F. The remaining material isa lengthy episode ofa 
sequential character, which still hangs round nearly- 
related keys. If the total result is less monotonous 
than we expect it to be, it is because of the strongly- 
marked and contrasted character of the subjects. 
Perhaps the finest theme is the third, with its effective 
triplet accompaniment, especially at its recapitulation 
on page 8, when the second half is enriched by being 
delivered in sixths : 


Ex. 10. @=108. 
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The last two pages are splendidly fiery and 
sonorous, and the whole movement is dignified— 
even noble at times. Its idiom suggests the organ 
and nothing else. The registration is a simple 
matter—merely variations of power, from 7/ to_7, all 
easily managed. Asa detail in the matter of con- 
venience, I suggest that the bass of the two quiet 
bars at the end of page 1o be played by the left hand, 
in order to avoid the reduction or uncoupling of the 
pedal. 

The slow movement, though not among Rhein- 
berger’s best, deserves to be more frequently heard than 
is the case. Probably the cause of its unpopularity is 
to be found in its long middle section, which is fidgety 
on first acquaintance, and difficult in an ungrateful 
Played with the right fluency, however, it can 


way. 
It is a valuable study for the left 


be made effective. 


hand, as will be seen from this sample: 














tl 








The opening and closing sections deal with a 


tuneful theme of pastoral character. A curious 
feature is the simple four-note phrase with which the 
movement opens and closes, and which appears also 
on page 13, just before the foco animato. It is a 
kind of echo of the four big chords that close the 
Preludio. The pace of this movement is not easy to 
settle. The time is 3-8, and the metronome mark is 
e@ = 80—which is manifest nonsense. 











Evidently the | 


composer careless again in his disposition of parts, 
and the directions as to manuals are ambiguous, 
We may well play all this page on one keyboard, 
with slight changes of power. 

The fina/e is opened by an / variant of the little 
four-note phrase with which the Andante closed—a 
striking point when the Sonata is played in full. It 
serves to modulate from D flat to F, and forms 
a good take-off for the two-page Cadenza which 
follows in the unusual time of 3. The latter 
portion of this free passage gives us some fine four- 
part polyphony over a long dominant pedal. As the 
pedal happens to be the CC it becomes a trial to the 
ear if the passage is loudly registered. We may well 
reduce to m/f at the fiz moderato. From the tonic 
chord that closes this effective introduction the fugue 
subject emerges—one of the best of Rheinberger’s 
many fine subjects : 


Ex. 12. 





It is marked 7, but / is better. If we reduce 
to mf at the preceding fi moderato we should 
increase to / during the long slowing-up bar before 
the entry of the subject. The Fugue falls roughly 
into three sections, the first sticking pretty closely to 
the subject, and finally making a full close in C ; the 
second at once leads off with : 
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—a quajnt interjection rather than a subject. It 
is at once taken up and exposed, with a lively 
counter-theme which establishes the quaver motion 
that continues until the third section. The new 
subject suggests that we are in for a double-fugue, 
but as it is nowhere combined with the subject 
proper, we see it is one of the important free episodes 
with which Rheinberger usually relieves the fugal 
form of some of its rigours. The polyphony of this 
middle section is full of enterprise. Among the 
enjoyable features, see how on page 23 the subject 
comes thundering in on the pedals, brushing aside 
the cheeky little episode theme, which has been 
disporting itself high on the manuals : 
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But the little theme, though sat on here, bobs up 
again in the final section at the end of page 24, and 
serves as a starting-point for a fine sequential 
passage over a dominant pedal. By way of Coda, 
Rheinberger makes use of his favourite device of 
presenting the subject massively harmonized. 1 
quote from this closing page in order to show its 
quality, and also the demands made in the way of 
keyboard grasp : 












































The four-note motto theme with which the Fina/e 
opened is used as a close to the Fugue—one of the 


finest in the organ repertory. It is decidedly difficult, 
especially on the manual side. Very little stop- 
changing is called for. The chief requirements are 
pace and energy. Well-played, this truly splendid 
example may be recommended for propaganda 
purposes—I have used it for the conversion of hearers 
to whom the mere word ‘fugue’ was as a red rag toa 
bull. ‘Is that a fugue?’ said a young fellow over my 
shoulder, as, both excited, we reached the end. ‘If 
only all fugues were like it... .’ 

(Zo de continued.) 





VIOLIN-TUTORS OF THE 17TH CENTURY 
By JEFFREY PULVER 
If we were to judge of the standard of violin- 
technics in the 17th century from that exhibited in 
the didactic works of the period, we should form a 
wrong opinion. When the violin replaced the treble- 
viol in popular taste, the exponents of its music 
were men who had learned to play from the per- 
formers who brought the instrument from Italy. So 
far as the elementary principles of bowing, fingering, 
and tone-production were concerned, they had a 
certain amount of viol experience to fall back upon ; 
but much more that was entirely new to them had to 
be learned before they could manipulate the 
instrument in a manner to make it acceptable to a 
musically critical audience. Probably all the tuition 
enjoyed by the students of the violin before 1640 
was obtained personally from older artists ; and it 
was only when the instrument had become popular 
with the general run of amateurs that the necessity 
for a printed tutor arose. The difficulties of travel 
in those days would make all but those living in or 
near a large town dependent upon the written word 
for guidance. True it is that a certain number of 
works appeared containing so-called ‘Lessons,’ 7.¢., 
short pieces suitable for practice ; but the books 
giving practical hints on violin-playing in that era 
were few enough and sufficiently quaint to interest 
the student of musical history to-day. Studies or 
exercises, as we understand them now, do not 
seem to have existed, unless they were especially 
written by the teacher for each individual pupil ; and 
the material for study was drawn from the vast store 
of ‘Divisions on a Ground,’ airs, dance-forms, 
madrigals, and hymns. Sets of short pieces, some- 
times approaching pure partita or even sonata-form, 
were written and published as late as the middle of 
the 18th century and labelled ‘ Lessons’ or ‘ Lezioni.’ 
The first man to write what can be called a 
practical guide to violin-playing was Marin Mersenne, 
a monk of the order of Minims, who wrote the 
monumental H/armonie Universelle (1636-37). In 
the fourth book of this work he treats of the stringed 
instruments, and shows great general learning 
frequently marred by absurd and antiquated notions. 
Still, in spite of its shortcomings, the work makes the 
first serious contribution to the literature of the 
violin, and contains much that is still true to-day. 
Coming as it did after six- and seven-stringed viols, 
we are not surprised to find Mersenne describing 
the violin as ‘one of the most simple instruments 
that could be imagined’; and he loses no time in 
stating that since the newer instrument was devoid of 
frets, it was possible to ‘ produce consonances true in 
pitch, as in the vocal art, because it is capable of 
being stopped wherever desired.’ He is right also 
when he says that its tone was more effective than 
that of the lutes and other stringed instruments of 
the day, because it was 
. » . more powerful and penetrating . . . and those 
who have heard the twenty-four violins of the King 
must confess that they have never heard anything 
superior in power and charm. 
In Proposition II. he adds ‘ practice to theory,’ and 
shows 
. . - howthe violin may be played to perfection, so that 
anyone who wishes to study it without a teacher should 
be able to play anything he wishes . . . to place each 
finger in the exact spot required . . . and to perform 
all pieces in both minor and major. 
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He has much to say that the student and teacher 
of the present day would do well to digest. If the 
novice desires to be quite proficient, he writes, he must 
develop the hand that manipulates the bow equally 
with the left hand, so that the different movements 
necessary to enrich and give beauty to the melody 
may be made. It must be quite evident that Mersenne 
was well-acquainted with the fundamental principles 
of violin-playing, and to him must belong the honour 
of having been the first to treat the new instrument 
with the seriousness it deserved. 

Mersenne’s treatise was part of a very large work 
that embraced practically the whole art of music and 
science of acoustics. The first printed work to deal 
more specifically with the violin was that of Gasparo 
Zanetti, who, in 1645, published // scolaro per 
imperare a suonare di Violino ed altri stromentt. 
It would be of the greatest interest to the musical 
historian of to-day were he able to examine closely 
this first Italian work on the instrument ; but it is of 
excessive rarity, and I have never been able to see a 
copy of it. 

Our next specimen takes us to England, the 
country where music for the viols was developed 
technically to a pitch of excellence that was the 
admiration of all Europe. Not so popular before 
the Restoration, the violin soon became the fashion 
once Charles II. had set his seal upon it, and had, 
in the formation of his band of twenty-four fiddlers, 
imitated his French contemporaries. As soon as the 
social status of the instrument had begun to rise, 
John Playford, ever watchful for business oppor- 
tunities, introduced into his /#troduction to the Skill 
of Musick a short section containing ‘ Instructions 
for the Treble Violin.’ Quoting from my own 
copy of the seventh edition (1674), Playford says : 


The TZyreble-Violin is a cheerful and_ spritely 
Instrument, and much practised of late, some by Book, 
and some without ; which of these two is the best way, 
may easily be resolved: First, to learn to play by rote 
or ear without ook, is the way never to play more than 
what he can gain by hearing another play, which may 
soon be forgot; but on the contrary, he which learns 
and practises by Book, according to the Grounds of 
Musick, fails not, after he comes to be perfect in those 
Rules, which guide him to play more than ever he was 
taught or heard, and also to play his part in consort ; 
which the other will never be capable of, unless he 
have this sure guide, 


He says that the violin is usually strung with four 
strings and tuned by fifths, and recommends the 
fixing of frets ‘as is on a Viol,’ as a help to the 
beginner with a bad ear. But elsewhere he says he 
does not approve of this method, and counsels the 
removal of the frets so soon as the pupil is conversant 
with the positions of the notes. Then follow : 


Some General Rules for the Treble-Violin . . . First, 
The Violin is usually plaid above-hand; the neck 
thereof being held by the left hand; the lower part 
thereof is rested on the left breast, a little below the 
shoulder [!]: The Sow is held in the right hand, 
between the ends of the Thumb and the first three 
fingers, the Thumb being staid upon the Hair at the 
Nut, and the three Fingers resting upon the wood. 


What happens to the little finger he does not say 
—probably it was to be poised elegantly in the air! 
Your Aow being thus fixed, you are first to draw an 
even stroke over each string, severally, making each 
string yield a clear and distinct sound. 


In this he is at one with Corelli, and differs from the 
school which advocates the practice of the fingers 





———__ 


before the bow is used at all: Playford’s method js 
employed to-day. His directions for placing the left 
hand are good, and still in practice. In his treatise 
(from the 1666 edition onwards) we already find a 
mention of the changing of positions : 

Next, when you have any high Notes which reach 
lower (z.¢., nearer the bridge) than your usual Frets or 
Stops, there you are to shift your fingers; if there be 
but two Notes, then the first is stopt with the third 
finger; but if there be three Notes that ascend, then 
the first is stopt with the second finger, and the rest by 
the next fingers. 


This shows a distinct advance in violin-technics 
over what had hitherto appeared. Some of his 
suggestions are excellent. For instance: 
Lastly, in your practice of any lesson, play it slow at 
first, and by often practice you will bring your hand to 
a more swift motion. 


Playford then gives a ‘Table of Graces proper to the 
Viol or Violin,’ a list of ornaments then employed, 


| with the method of their performance—a very useful 
| addition to the knowledge required by the transcriber 


of our 17th-century music. A few popular tunes for 
practice follow. The same directions are given in the 
thirteenth edition, of 1697, a copy of which is also in 
my possession. 

Several other publications of John Playford’s 
provided practice-material for the violin, without 
giving actual instructions. The Appendix of the 
1665 edition of the Dancing Master, for example, 
was advertised in 1669 as a Book for the Treble- 
Violin now fitted for the Press, and three years later 
it was issued as Afollo’s Banquet, a copy of the 
1690 edition being kept at the British Museum. 
Another work from the same press was the D7vision- 
Violin, &c., being the first Musick of this kind ever 
Published (1685). Here again much material for 
study, in the form of Divisions or Variations on a 
Ground Bass, is given, and there can be no doubt 
that works of this sort took the place of our Kreutzers, 


Rodes, and Fiorillos. Afol/o’s Banguet, in the 
edition of 1690, gives the information that : 
The Treble-Violin is at this present the only 


Instrument in fashion, and the delight of most young 
Practitioners in Musick. 


A few hints on tuning, &c., are given, but no real 
instructions as to playing, although the publisher 
ambitiously states that the book was designed ‘ for 
the benefit of such Learners as live remote from any 
Professed Teachers.’ 

Towards the end of the century another work 
appeared with the object of teaching the violin. 
This was John Lenton’s Gentleman’s Diversion on the 
Violin explained, but its instructions are not very 
advanced, nor is there anything on the changes of 
position. The work, therefore, does not go even so 
far as Playford’s small attempt. Lenton’s book was 
reissued in 1702 with slight alterations. The only 
remark worthy of quotation gives the interesting 
information that the instrument was still held against 
the left breast. He especially warns the student 
against holding the violin under the chin on the one 
hand, and against letting it sink as ‘low as the 
girdle, which some do in imitation of the Italians.’ 
I rather think that Lenton must have got the latter 
idea from some stray Italian fiddler, for the Italian 
musici: ns held the violin under the chin from a very 
early period. That rare booklet Za Violina con 
la sua risposta, from which Mr. E. van der Straeten 
gives the title-page in his Romance of the Fiddle 
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(1911)—a work, by the way, to which I am much 
indebted—shows a viol-like instrument being held 
under the chin in the modern manner as early as 1550. 
Mr. van der Straeten also mentions three more tutors 
of the 17th century, but in no case has a copy 
been seen, and I have not been able to trace one. 
They are Zhe Self-Instructor on the Violin (1695), 
the second book of the same (1697), and John 
Banister’s Compleat Tutor to the Violin (1698). It 
is a great pity that no copy of the last is available, for 
Banister was a very great man in his profession. 
He held posts at Court, led a very adventurous life 
there, left the Royal service to the satisfaction of both 
employer and employee, inaugurated the first public 
concerts in London, and founded a school of music. 
His reputation as a player and a teacher was very 
great, and a glance at his tutor would show us a good 
deal illustrative of the state of violin-technics at the 
end of the 17th century. 


BURMESE MUSIC 
By PAUL EDMONDS 


It was in the Street of the Umbrella Makers that 
I heard a Burmese band for the first time. The 
houses, which were also the shops, stood open to 
view, enabling the passer-by to see all that was 
going on within, from the most intimate domestic 
concerns in the background down to the manufacture 
and sale of the brightly-coloured umbrellas in the 
forefront. Tamarinds and palms cast their shade 
across the uneven roadway. Pi-dogs yawned and 
scratched and snarled, and children as naked as 
they were born played happily in the dust. 

The band squatted in the street outside a house 
that, like the rest, was open in front. A Burmese 
girl inside was powdering her face with ‘thanaka’ 
before a mirror. Close by, laid out on a bed, was 
the corpse of aman. The band was playing merrily, 
having evidently been engaged for the funeral. The 
Burmese dislike dirges, dead marches, and music 
such as Westerners consider appropriate. They 
employ a band to drive away sorrow—and, after all, 
isn’t this exceedingly sensible ? 

The corpse, I was told, was that of the headman 
of the village, who had just been murdered by his 
brother-in-law. The funeral was to take place that 
afternoon. 

The band consisted of a circle of gongs, a circle 
of drums played with the fingers, a particularly 
shrill oboe, two pairs of cymbals, large and small, a 
bamboo percussion instrument, and a big drum. I 
wanted to write down the tune, if possible, in 
Western notation. But there was so much more 
noise than music, that to do so proved an utterly 
hopeless task. I gave it up in despair. 

A few weeks later, when travelling up-country, I 
met a Burman by the name of Hla Tin, through 
whose help I was enabled to arrive at a more 
satisfactory result. With the aid of a kind of 
mandoline he picked out for me the tune of what he 
called the ‘baw-le.’ This tune, it appears, is used 
for songs of a sad character, and is preceded by a 
short introductory phrase which is also played 
between the verses and again at the end. The 
introductory phrase ran : 
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Upon examining the introductory phrase I found 
that it was, or seemed to be, pentatonic. But the 
tune itself was not so, with the important exception 
of the cadences. These, as will be seen, are in 
every case pentatonic in character, and the leading- 
note does not occur. 

My next proceeding was to test carefully the scale 
of a pattala, the Burmese xylophone. This instru- 
ment, which was in the key of C, had, I found, an 
eight-note scale; but at first its classification puzzled 
me, since in the upper octave the note B was nearer to 
B flat than to B natural, whereas in the lower octave 
it was the other way about. How to account for an 
approximate B flat in one octave and an approximate 
B natural in the other octave of the same instrument 
was a problem. The note F in both octaves was 
indeterminate, and seemed to be about halfway 
between F and F sharp. This suggested to me 
what I believe to be the true explanation, which is 
that the pentatonic scale is the foundation, and that 
notes have been more or less roughly inserted in the 
two gaps between E and G and between A and C in 
order to make the scale approximate to the Western 
major scale. 

Subsequently I examined the circle of gongs which 
forms the basic feature of a Burmese band. This 
was also in the key of C, and here again it was difficult 
to be certain whether the seventh note B was meant 
for B natural or B flat, and whether the fourth note 
F was intended for F sharp or natural. Both these 
notes were indeterminate. 

An examination of the tuning of the circle of 
drums brought me back again to the pentatonic scale. 
I was quite excited to discover that the note B was 
omitted altogether, and that the note F was missing 
from both the lower octaves, though it appeared in 
| the top octave. It was quite evident to me now that 

I was back to the bed-rock of Burmese music, and 
that the fact of the introduction to the ‘baw-le’ tune 
| being pentatonic was not a mere accident as I had 
'almost begun to think. On consideration such an 
| introduction, consisting of two bars which are always 
| played at the beginning and between every verse, 
and have no doubt been so played from time im- 
memorial, is much more likely to survive in its 
| original form than the tune proper, which would be 
| liable to gradual alteration owing to the free inter- 
pretation allowed to the singers. I therefore feel 
|convinced that Burmese music was originally 
| pentatonic, and that so far from being able to 
| appreciate such subtle intervals as quarter-tones the 
Burman is only now growing used to semitones, and 
‘even yet the very narrow semitone that occurs in the 
Western scale between the seventh and eighth notes 
(otherwise between leading-note and tonic) is too fine 
for the Burman ear. 
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The insertion of the indeterminate notes at| grace-notes, appoggiaturas, and runs added at the 


F and B, of which I have spoken, would easily lead 
the casual observer to imagine quarter and three- 
quarter tones. The occurrence of such tones, 
however, or of what appear to be such tones, is 
purely accidental, and due to the indeterminate 
notes alone. 

The Burmese band, owing to the fixed scale of 
the gong circle, always plays in one key. The band 
of which I examined the instruments was in C major 

approximately. The absence of semitones or 
accidentals makes modulation into other keys 
impossible, consequently monotony is unavoidable. 
The only variations possible are variations of time, 
rhythm, and accent, and variations obtained by 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


Bach. 
by 


Harmonized by Johann Sebastian 
Collected and arranged in melodic order 
H. Elliot Button. 

[ Novello, ros. 6¢.] 
Mr. Button has here done, and done well, a piece 
of work that badly needed doing. 

Che chorale was the most potent factor in the 
creative life of Bach, and through him it played a 
great part in the growth of both choral and instru- 
mental music, especially in the development of the 
variation form. The student who wishes to study 
Bach’s methods of treating the Chorales has been well 
looked after in the scholarly books of Dr. Sanford 
Terry, but the far greater number of musicians 
desirous of possessing all Bach’s vocal arrangements 
of Chorales have hitherto had to delve in various 


low 
AHOrales 


discretion of the individual performer. The licence 
allowed to the individual, and the fact that the 
drums with their pentatonic tuning cannot possibly 
play exactly what is being played by the other 
instruments with their eight-note scale, makes 
Burmese music a characteristically happy-go-lucky 
affair. It is often quite pleasant to listen to, | 
admit—for a short time ; but the Western musician 
can learn nothing from it. Nor, if it comes to that, 
can he learn anything from the Burman about 
making a real good noise. That is an art in which 
our ultra-modern composers have nothing to leam 
from anybody ! 


hundred. (For obvious reasons the elaborate 
settings for chorus and orchestra are not included. 
In many cases several harmonizations are given— 
some have no fewer than nine—so that the actual 
number of items is round about four hundred. 

Apart from its value as a work of reference, this 
collection has further claims. It is first and foremost 
a storehouse of fine melody and harmony to which 
we can return again and again; the student of 
harmony, vocal polyphony, and composition, will find 
in it perfect models; pianists and organists who 
wish for studies in part-playing, sight-reading, and 
transposition, will not easily exhaust such a wealth 
of material ; and the organist in search of dignified 
voluntaries will find many of the longer Chorales 
admirable for the purpose. 














collections published abroad a good many years ago In addition to the usual indexes of first lines, 
and difficult to obtain. Here, under one cover, con- titles, composers, &c., Mr. Button has added a 
veniently classified, are all the Chorales Bach Melodic Index, an invention of his own, and s0 
arranged for four voices—a total of over two ingenious that we give it in reduced facsimile: 
j COMMENCING ON COMMENCING ON 
' WEAK ACCENT STRONG ACCENT 
MAJOR : MINOR : MAJOI 2 MINOR 
= 
4 3 z 4 3 ea 4 3 z 4 3 
AEMEREING OF  to-_ : 4 t : 4 4 : a 4 
| Zz z 
z= . . os 
1 | 70 i8 134 137 167 177 203 
Tonic Doh A Lah ‘ : Doh 1 oe Lah m4 
41 16 109 136 149 73 191 212 
M 42 110 M 150 174 Doh 192 | 213 
Mepiant - Me te — /Doh t - e ‘ |Dol Jv: 9 
55 113 157 214 
a - — } - - — i 
| -- 
56 58 93 - 
Dominant - Soh ” | 77 Me ii4 _ Soh 1s aS Me ’ 215 
69 | 133 166 176 202 
UnccassiFtep, 216 223. 
This looks puzzling, but let us see how easily it!commences on Yo, it would, therefore, appear 


works, taking as an example God save the King. If 
this tune were included in the book, we should find it 
in the second part of the index, as it begins on a 
strong accent. It is in a major key, in ? time, and 


| between Nos. 167 and 173. 

| It is but fair that a word should be said of the 
labour that has gone to the making of this collection. 
At first sight it might seem to be a simple matter: 
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apparently all Mr. Button had to do was to take the 
volumes of Erk, C. Ph. E. Bach, the Bachgesell- 
schaft, &c., &c., pick out the Chorales, and put them in 
order. Buta collection of the kind loses much of 
its value unless textual accuracy can be depended 
upon. Dependence may be placed on the text here, 
seeing that Mr. Button collated each Chorale in all the 
available versions—in some cases as many as six— 
after which the whole collection was scrupulously 
compared with the versions in the forty odd volumes 
of the Bachgesellschaft. The book is thus a fine 
piece of hardworking scholarship, on which compiler 
and publishers are to be congratulated. It is a 
matter for pride that what appears to be the first 
complete collection under one cover of Bach’s vocal! 
harmonization of Chorales is produced in England. 
H. G. 


Modern Organ Stops. By Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt. 
[Musical Opinion Office, 10s. net.] 

This is an ambitious book. It claims to be a 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, 
voicing, and artistic use of organ stops, and it 
contains, in addition to the main portion of the 
work, a glossary of technical terms. The articles 
are arranged alphabetically under the names of the 
stops with which they deal, but the author asserts 
that the book is not a mere dictionary. His longer 
articles on the chief flue and reed stops form a 
general introduction to the subject of organ tone 
production, and deal very fully with it. Great care 
is spent upon the subject of voicing, perhaps some- 
what to the exclusion of information about the 
artistic use of stops, and with the help of diagrams 
the author has explained matters as clearly and 
simply as probably is compatible with thoroughness. 
But the whole business is highly technical, and 
cannot be expected to be clear to the novice at first 
sight. 

Mr. Bonavia-Hunt has a facile pen in his treatment 
of the question of tonal architecture. He condemns 
that forcing which ruins diapason tone in the attempt 
tomake it an adequate support for a powerful reed- 
chorus. Blame no doubt attaches to organists who 
from habit rather than from intention, and regardless 
of consequences to tone, add Full Swell to Full 
Great for all fortissimos. But some builders, Hill in 
particular, have the knack of building diapasons that 
seem able to absorb any amount of fiery reed tone, 
and are yet by themselves a finely smooth and full 
chorus. Hill’s reeds are now much criticised, but 
it is often felt that the smoothness of an individual 
reed is a small thing to give in exchange for such 


a glorious ensemble as that at Peterborough 
Cathedral. The whole question—in the case 
of church organs, at any rate—is mixed up 


with that of accompaniment. The author mentions 
this point, but does not develop it very fully. He 
might have said that some fashionable builders 
to-day are putting into churches organs containing 
carefully-voiced stops and bright Mixtures, but no 
foundation stops of any weight. Such organs are 
useless for the work for which they are intended. 
For congregational purposes there is always the 
Possibility of having an extra manual, like the screen 
organ at Manchester, or some extra diapasons on 
Great or Choir, suitably placed in the church, and 
excluded from the ensemble and from the pistons 
Producing Full organ, if they are thought to upset 
the balance. 





The difficult question of Mixtures is thoroughly 
discussed, but in spite of what the author says about 
the historical razson a’étre of the Mixture, one cannot 
believe that there is any place for them now as 
extensions of the range of pure organ tone. And in 
view of the present fashion for whistles, among both 
builders and players, it is good to find the latest 
writer asserting that ‘for the creation of brilliance 
nothing above the super-octave is ever necessary in 
the modern organ.’ Mr. Bonavia-Hunt rightly 
condemns the practice of combining flutes and 
diapasons, but I do not think that it would be 
advisable on that account to exclude flutes altogether 
from the Great organ. At any rate, in smaller church 
organs the lack of 8-ft. and 4-ft. flutes on that 
manual would be a serious loss. They need not 
necessarily be combined with diapasons because they 
are on the same manual. It would, however, not 
be a serious Joss, as the author suggests, if organ 
builders would cease to include an ‘o’ in the word 
‘ clarinet.’ 

The book is well-produced, and on the whole well- 
written, but in view of its condemnation of 
‘any looseness of expression’ it is surprising to find 
such slips as ‘each type may be found dealt with 
under their respective names.’ There is another bad 
example on page 104. And Mr. Bonavia-Hunt’s most 
lyrical moment, in the article on diapasons (‘Singing 
light-heartedly on wind-pressures of 24-in. to 3-in.’ 
is badly let down by a misquotation. But these are 
small matters, and the book may be recommended to 
all organ enthusiasts. It is to be hoped, however, 
that they will not be tempted to test their fancies 
on organs to which the public has to listen. 
There are too many organs scattered about the 
country in which innocent stops have been ruined 
by the gratuitous attentions of the amateur voicing- 
expert. ax eee We 
Elements of Musical Appreciation. By W. J. Foxell. 

[ Novello, 2s. 6d.] 

Ask twelve people what they mean when they 
speak of ‘appreciating ’ music, and you may count on 
the whole dozen replying that of course they mean 
‘enjoying’ music. Perhaps one or two will add that 
the enjoyment is of a more or less instructed kind. 
This view of the word has been generally adopted 
by the authors of a good many recent books designed 
to help the listener. One or two use the word 
‘enjoyment’ in thetitle, and it is clear that authors and 
readers alike have regarded ‘appreciation’ and 
‘enjoyment’ as synonyms. Yet, as Mr. Foxell points 
out at the beginning of his book, the word appreciation 

. initsstrict etymological sense . . . connotes ascer- 
tainment of value, the rating or determining of that 
value as higher or lower. 

He uses the word in this strict sense throughout, 
with the result that his book, though apparently on a 
well-worn subject, may fairly claim to be something 
quite new in the way of musical primers. There are 
books enough and to spare of the type that seeks 
to help the listener so far as his eyes and ears are 
concerned. Some of us are beginning to have our 
doubts as to the listener’s musical salvation depend- 
ing on his knowledge of the difference between an 
oboe and a clarinet, or his ability to identify the 
second subject, or to spot the beginning of the 
recapitulation. Such feats have their value, of 
course, for all knowledge is useful, but there is a real 
danger in the present-day emphasis on these and 
similar externals. The need is rather for clear 
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thinking on such matters as beauty, taste, and style,| the good man is no judge of goodness, or finally that 
and it is in this difficult field that Mr. Foxell is most| there is no real difference between good and bad, but 
successful. He is at his best in arguing on some of that it is left to any man, however ignorant or debased, 
the conventional fallacies that surround the question| °° decide the difference for himself : 
of taste. For example: Here is reasoning with which to confound the 
Philistine with his scornful, ‘Who is to decide 
whether music is good or bad?’ Mr. Foxell’s book 
is full of such admirable discussion. Anybody who 
your kind of music, and I enjoy mine; if I get as has tried his hand at writing knows that there are 
much pleasure—and I probably get more, for it is few more difficult tasks than applying logic to such 
pure feeling undiluted with knowledge—out of what | elusive affairs as zsthetics or morals. That there 
you call * wretched stuff,’ as you apparently do out is so much sloppy thinking about art, and, above all, 
of what to me is insufferably dry, why bother me ? about music, is due to the fact that writers have 
The attitude of mind here described is, to begin usually shirked such difficulties, and have taken the AL 


with, interesting ; it certainly deserves to be examined. : 
It raises the important question whether pleasures 7 road of statement of fact or of comfortable 
generalities. 


differ from one another, even in the same universe of a : : 
sensation, in anything else than amount or quantity. Not that Mr. Foxell gives short measure where 


Can we say that the pleasure the cultivated musician facts are concerned. I have laid stress on the 
derives from the ‘best’ music is higher in quality, | reasoning side of his book, because it is there that 
more valuable, than that derived by the musically- he breaks most fresh ground. But the scope of 
uncultivated person from ‘inferior’ music? . . . his primer is shown by the chapter headings 
Even if we can say that the pleasures felt by the Appreciation : its Conditions and End ; The Tone:}, 
kind of ane the uncultivated, m listening to the its Properties; The Tonality of Melody; The Ba: 
<ind of music they like, are equal in quantity, the ; Mel - The Phrase: The Outli 
question is, Do not the pleasures differ in quality? Rhythm of Melody; The Phrase ; the Outline anc 
If they do, if one pleasure is higher in quality than | Structure of Melody ; Modal Music; Rise of the | 
another, then the pleasure of higher quality must for Modern Art; Music in relation to Idea ; Music as 
any rational person be the more desirable. a Source of Emotion; Music as an Expression of 
Mill has discussed the question, though his interest Emotion ; Style; Appreciation of Beauty; Taste; 
in the subject was ethical, and not, like ours, zsthetic. Retrospect and Prospect; and an Appendix on 
It would be absurd, he argued, to suppose that Equal Temperament. All these matters are dis] Ope. 
pleasures only should differ in nothing but quantity, cussed closely and lucidly, the reader being hesall 
while everything else we esteemed at all was . y ih ‘ : 8 ani 
esteemed according to its quality as well as _ its when necessary by music-type illustrations. ? 
quantity. That point settled, he next asked how The book is one that, from first to last, gives the 
difference in quality was determined; what, in fact, | thoughtful reader genuine pleasure. He may notagree 
made one pleasure more valuable than another? | with the author inone or two matters of detail, but he 
‘There is but one possible answer,’ he said. ‘ Of will find the work asa whole remarkably convincing 
two pleasures, if there be one to which all, or | So many bookson music are hastily thrown together or 
almost all, who have experience of both, give a | slovenly written, that a well-planned and carefully 
decided preference, irrespective of any feeling of reasoned work such as this is doubly welcome. |: 
moral obligation to prefer it, that is the more . _: : 
desirable pleasure.’ need hardly be said that the musical lecturer and 
writer in need of ammunition will find it a perfect 
arsenal. H. G., 





We are all familiar with the type of man who 
proclaims, ‘I know what I like and what I don’t 
like, and that is good enough for me. You enjoy 
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Mr. Foxell goes on to show that as the trained musician = 
answered Mill’s requirement of having experience of - . . 
both good and bad music, he aandine obtains | 2782" Tutor, By A. Eaglefield Hull. 
from music the ‘more desirable pleasure.’ Again, the 4 [Augener, 4s.] : , é 
author discusses fully the difficulty created by the fact} _W ith regret I have to express disappointment ? 
that trained musicians differ in matters of taste, the| With Dr. Eaglefield Hulls Organ Tutor. It se 
discrepancy leading the unthinking to decide hastily untidy and lacks thoroughness, and so sets 4 
that there is no such thing as good taste. Mr. Foxell— bad example to the student. Much of Dr. Hull’ 
after showing that such differences of taste and material might be pruned away, and the ee é 
opinion between educated musicians are infinitely | devoted to the extension of some important sections 
fewer than their agreements, and that such differences | that are cursorily dealt with. For example, there} * 
usually occur at periods of notable change or should have been more studies in trio-playing- 
development in the art—proceeds to argue from the short, but intensive. The pieces in different style: 
analogy of moral conduct : might well have been more numerous, an¢ 
a ; perhaps shorter in some cases; alternatively the 
The moral analogy again throws light on the subject, should have been long and well-written pieces 0 
for there are conticting moral judgments no less than | organ music instead of arrangements. In fact, 
went so 4 as to ee that there is nothing either good bulk of the music Cones of transcriptions, som 
times of not very happily chosen material. The | 


or bad but thinking makes it so. Whatever may be - . . } - 
said for or against such an ethical philosophy, it is true | Studies by Carse, the Pianoforte Preludes of Baines 





that the history of morality reveals strange contradic- the Russian folk-songs, and such fragments as those v 
tions. Actions once deemed laudable, such as self- | from choral music by Arcadelt, Wesley, and Byré 

sought martyrdom, suicide, duelling, even prostitution, contain little that makes them particularly valuable 

are now condemned by the general conscience. Nor in an organ version. Dr. Hull can write so well fe ws 
to-day are all good men agreed in all their moral | the instrument that it is a pity he did not set to wot} == 
judgments. At any time an action may he done, so and supply the book with good original studies a — 
contrary to custom, so doubtful in its consequences, . pply & er b h have beet 

and apparently so complicated in its motives, that pieces, short and long. He would then : wey Iu 

good as it might be, some good men might question, able to ensure that every bar had a technical vas, 

and even deny, its goodness. Are we therefore to say whereas much of this transcribed music is she ~_ 





that the moral sense is generally untrustworthy, that | waste so far as the student is concerned. 
(Continued on page 708.) 
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(Continued from page 700.) A little more care might have been spent on the app 
The book tries to cover too much ground in its| proof-sheets. A flat is needed in the signature of a ct 
eighty-five pages. Many sections are barely glanced| No. 17. In No. 62, ‘strings and pipes’ should be | can 
at. For example, organ playing in cinemas is dealt |‘ strings and pipe.’ No. 86, by Chopin, is entitled | jimi 
with in two pages—a few lines of text, and three| Mazurka, whereas it is one of the Twenty-foy, 
musical examples, one the National Anthem and the} Preludes. One last grumble: Why did Dr. Hul 
other the opening eight bars of the March from the} spoil a good trio-arrangement of the Lomdondery N 
Nutcracker Suite in the pianoforte version and| 47r by a maudlin sub-flattened mediant and a chord obvi 
arranged for organ. Oratorio accompaniment and /| of the augmented sixth in the closing bars ? ic 
the Church modes have the like short measure. With such excellent tutors available as those of lay 
The specimen harmonizations of the modes,/ Alcock, Buck, and others, to say nothing of the Ova 
by the way, are horribly crude. A note above a/ still popular Stainer, any new book must be first-rate first 
little piece in the Phrygian mode (transposed) says| if it is to get a footing. One hates to fall foul of the : 
that ‘diatonic discords may be used to good/the work of a friend and colleague, but, frankly, pen 
purpose,’ which is true enough. Unfortunately,| Dr. Hull’s 7x/or falls below the standard set by his exat 
Dr. Hull then proceeds to use them to bad purpose, | predecessors. H. G. pass 
as this sample will show : men 
the | 
P shor 
Wew Music 0 
asa his § 
varie 
NEW STRING MUSIC Mr. 
in Ww 
A section is devoted to church service playing. It Pizzetti’s Aria in D major for violin and pianoforte} thre, 
is a pity that Dr. Hull fills so much valuable space| (Chester) is sufficiently good of its kind to bring pass 
with harmonized responses and accompaniments | home the fact that at the present moment the aria is} oy 
to the Creed and Pater Noster, seeing that the| getting far less attention than it deserves. The} chor 
responses are more and more being sung unaccom-| composer may not be moved by the reflection that} ynre’ 
panied, and that the use of the natural voice| arias have proved short cuts to wealth and fame, for} have 
is gradually displacing the monotone in _ the| he knows that, in the bestof eventualities, to him will] with 
Creed, &c. Even if the organ be used for the| come fame, while wealth will fall to someone else's spre: 
responses, the organist should not be told to use|share. But composers, like the rest of the public.) of y 
the pedals. The other way round, rather! In his| must feel the attraction of the smaller artistic forms tran, 
directions for the Holy Communion service, Dr. Hull} of which the aria is not the least admirable. _ The page 
bids the reader play all Amens. Surely some of these} man in the street invariably prefers a brief, pointed} j¢q)_ 
should be said ; even if they are sung, need the choir| utterance to lengthy gravity. He admires a large ness, 
be accompanied? The Kyries (7.¢., responses to the} picture, yet realises that it is best in the National passe 
Commandments) we are told should be played ‘very| Gallery. But show him a small Peter de Hooch or] gon 
softly. The Kyriesafterthe roth very slowly.” Why?| Memling, and he will secretly feel that if we all] uy tg 
The glossary is an item that should either have been | had what we love and deserve those few inches of} came 
omitted or made more useful. Who needs to be told| precious canvas would adorn his ‘sanctum.’ Many] nop ¢ 
the meaning of ‘L.H.’ and ‘ R.H.’, ‘ Manual,’ ‘ Sw. or| there must be whose acquaintance with Paradise Lost} forte 
Swell,’ ‘Ch. or Choir,’ ‘Gt. or Great,’ ‘ Tremulant,’| or Zear is of the slightest, yet know by heart and 4 Jol 
‘dim.,’ ‘ espressivo,’ ‘ non,’ ‘moderato,’ &c. ? actually rejoice in the knowledge of some song orf” wit, | 
By far the best part of the book is that dealing | sonnet, Jy ove is like the red, red rose, Stone wall} other 
with pedal technique, and the student who works|do not a prison make, or When to the sessions ¥} self | 
thoroughly at this will lay a good foundation. I| sweet, silent thought. In music, the case for the best | 
note that Dr. Hull discards the principle of feeling| short form is unanswerable—men have tried to He 
for notes, and I seem to have read a _ recent| whistle Sa/ut d’Amour who never attempted anything} pin) 
pronouncement in which he pours scorn upon/else ; Oméra mai fiz and the Aria on the G string} way ; 
it. None the less, there is a good deal to be said| have made far more converts to the art of Hand] gi), 
for a method that many fine players and teachers| and Bach respectively, than 7he Messiah and tht} penn 
uphold. Only a few days ago I was talking to one|B minor J/ass. Moreover, the shorter the work Hoffn 
of the finest of living recitalists, and took the| the smaller the outlay of capital needed for publica- some 
opportunity of asking his opinion on the point. His| tion; and consequently the greater the possibility] jt may 
own sense of locality and distance is so developed} acceptance. On the other hand, the qualification} pa:-4 
that he is able to dispense with ‘feeling,’ but he| of the successful aria are few—all it needs is €45}§ since 
assured me that he taught all his pupils to use the| fluent melody of a dignified and distinctive typ- | 7};,, 
Stainer diagram in their early stages of study. And} That these qualities are not so frequently met Ss~qip=, 
it is significant that among recent books on pianoforte | might be expected, the small number of good ‘arias player 
technique is one in which the player is instructed to} now before the public proves pretty conclusively. it has 
feel rapidly the ends of the black keys in making| Pizzetti’s Aria possesses them in a sufficient degre along 
long shots. Most teachers will agree that the Stainer | to deserve our best wishes for its success. | with 
plan is invaluable to elementary students as anaidto| A still shorter work of merit is Lionel Tertiss] mere , 
visualising the pedal-board, and no experienced | Sumset, for violin, viola, or violoncello (Chestet) | sor, 
player, seated at a strange organ, with unfamiliar} It is easy enough to tempt the player of moderate fine w 
measurements, need despise this simple help to} skill, although its finest interpretation can come onl} The 
accuracy, A useful feature among Dr. Hull’s| from the expert. Ernest Walker’s Fantasia in courag 
pedal studies is a collection of the more difficult pedal | for string quartet (J. Fisher & Bro.) should be | contes 
preceded by two or three other ‘movements, 4” 


passages from the Zight Short Preludes and Fugues. 
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conclude a quartet of usual dimensions. Such keen 
appreciation of the resources of the strings, so clear 
a conception of the aim and purpose of the quartet, 
can only whet our appetite when confined within the 
limits of one single movement. F. B. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Not much music is written for two pianofortes, for 
obvious reasons. Alan Bush’s 7hree Pieces will be 

joyed where there are two pianofortes with a good 
player to each. The pieces are entitled On the 
Warpath, Pastoral Scene, and At the Cinema, The 
first is duly vigorous, with a capital march section ; 
the second opens and closes quietly, with a boisterous 
dance midway ; and the third is mainly a flowing 
example of the Valse Caprice, with some recitative 
passages and other features which may be taken to 
mean anything under so accommodating a title. Az 
the Cinema is also published for pianoforte solo, in a 
shortened form, 

On the whole I prefer Mr. Bush as exhibited in 
his Sonata in B minor. It is in one movement, with 
variety obtained by linked-up contrasted sections. 
Mr. Bush is either very courageous or conservative 
in writing mere octaves for the left-hand and plain 
three- and four-note chords for the right in several 
passages where I am sure most modern composers 
would have called for tenths and twelfths and spread 
chords of seven or eight notes. And the string of 
unrelated common chords at the end might well 
have been laid out in a more sonorous manner 
without adding much to the difficulty. Yet he can 
spread himself over the keyboard with the best 
of them when he likes, as in the Chopinesque 
tranguillo section, and even more in the closing 
pages. He is not a bit fashionable, in that he shows 
real feeling and a sense of beauty. The only weak- 
ness, I think, is in the little sequential cantadile 
passage, which is thin and commonplace. But the 
Sonata as a whole is an attractive work, and leads 
us to look with interest for more music from the 
same pen. I should add that it is difficult, though 
not forbiddingly so. Like the pieces for two piano- 
fortes, it is published by Murdoch. 

John Ireland’s Eguinox is rough and powerful, 
with quintuplets persisting in the right hand against 
other groupings in the left. The composer lets him- 
self go more than usual, and the result is one of his 
best pieces. It is very difficult (Augener). 

How titles are losing their old signification ! 


There are ten of them, and it is hard to say which is 
the most uncomfortable way of getting anywhere, 
whether A pied, En auto, A cheval, En bateau, 
£. n avion, En autobus, En voiture, En chemin de fer, 
A bicyclette,or En diligence. It is like a progress over 
broken bottles, with an occasional banana skin for a 
change. True, there are passages in which Poulenc 
threatens to become tuneful and jolly—e.g., in the 
horseback and railway-train pieces. But there’s 
always a catch somewhere, and a simple-looking 
diatonic passage will suddenly reveal a_ snag. 
There are plenty of the now conventional strings 
of consecutive discords—especially minor ninths, 
and £n Diligence opens with the right hand in C 
and the left in F sharp; but these childish 
assurances that the composer is a devil of a fellow 
are the weakest parts. There is a lot of good fun 
in the pieces, though the player will joke wi’ 
deeficulty. 

The Roger-Ducasse and Poulenc works show two 
sides of French pianoforte music. Hereis Chaminade 
with a third—Aomanesca(Enoch). The truth must be 
told : the once charming hand seems to have lost its 
knack. The material of this piece is dreadfully 
commonplace, and all the six-flat signature, and 
tempo rubato, and appassionato, and pressez in the 
world cannot make it otherwise. 

Ernest Austin’s Zone Stanza No. 23, Calling out 
the Fairies (Larway), is appropriately light, but 
there is little of actual musical interest, and we get 
rather too much of the .horns of elf-land faintly 
blowing. The little section headed ‘Procession of 
Gnomes’ is the best part. 

Mr. Austin is heard to greater advantage in Dream 
Themes, Book 1 (Larway). The emotion is some- 
|times facile, and the composer is apt to overwork 
|the lachrymal gland—e.g., on page 5 we meet with 
| affrettando, con molto afflizione, and supplichevole in 
| the short space of four bars. Nor do I think much 
'of Mr. Austin as a poet in words. The little 
| *pomes’ with which he heads the pieces are far less 
definite and expressive than the music. The pieces are 
| only moderately difficult, except No. 4, which isa really 
| fine example of the impassioned prelude type that 
| Russian composers manage so well. It calls for a 

good player, though it is not excessively difficult. 
Recitalists would find this an attractive item 

| Presumably the 7%ree Dances and Two Cuban 
| Dances of Ignacio Cervantes (Chester) are national 
or popular melodies turned into pianoforte solos. If 





Think of the Barcarolles that [have swayed their | so, it is a pity Cervantes was not able to do for them 
way into the hearts of the great army of moderately- | what Brahms and Dvorak did for similarly ordinary 
skilled pianists, from the Mendelssohn and Sterndale | material in Hungarian themes. These Cuban dances 
Bennett examples to arrangements of the Za/es of| seem not only commonplace, but dull. Brahms and 
Hoffman specimen. So long as a barcarolle was in| Dvorak did not always remove the commonplace, 
some kind of triple time, and was simple and tuneful, | but they succeeded in avoiding dulness. 

it mattered little about originality. In fact, the terms| From Chesters’ comes also A/ the Court of Queen 
barcarolle and originality may be said to have long | Ave, an album of Twenty Easy Pieces by English 
since parted company. Yet here is Roger-Ducasse’s | Court Composers and others, edited by J. A. Fuller- 
Third Barcarolle (Durand), twelve pages long, and so| Maitland. The composers represented are Jeremiah 


PWifficult as to be beyond the reach of all but first-rate | Clark, William Croft, Richard Jones, Blow, and 


players. It opens and closes tranquilly enough, and| John Barrett. These pleasant little pieces, mostly 
it has the barcarolle rhythm, but it launches out into | in two- and three-part harmony and slightly contra- 
along middle section, A//egro, houleux et passionné,| puntal in style, would make excellent studies for 
with a big climax //f7. The stumbling efforts of a| young players. A point in their favour is their 
,mere reviewer go but a small way in music of this| well-marked rhythm, practically all of them being 
ySort, but they go far enough to show that this is a| either dances or march tunes. 
fine work. 
The mere reviewer, however, though not lacking/are just what we expect from his graceful pen. 
courage, retires early and well-beaten from the| There are four of them— Shepherd Song, Godlins, 





nts, af 





contest with Francis Poulenc’s Promenades (Chester). | Forest Lullaby, and Pipe and Tabor. The first and 


Roger Quilter’s Country Pieces (Winthrop Rogers) « 
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last are especially good. They 
difficult. 

Eric Fogg’s Faery Pieces (Elkin) have the right 
fanciful touch, and very successfully back up their 
titles—7he Fuery Coracle, Grimm, The Moon- 
Garden, and The Wee Folks’ Market. They would 
be capital studies for a fairly advanced player, in 
that they contain some unusual harmony and piano- 
forte effects, and yet avoid ugliness and eccentricity. 

Mr. Fogg’s Arabesque (Murdoch) is a good deal 
more straightforward, but it is also less original. Its 
rather ordinary opening phrase palls before the end. 

There is much that is graceful and attractive in 
Cyril Scott’s Souvenir de Vienne (Elkin)—a real 
Viennese waltz, tricked out and made a bit self- 
conscious by a liberal allowance of the composer’s 
auxiliary notes, consecutive ninths, and the other 
Scott trade marks. Too liberal an allowance; we 
get tired of such a dose of chords embellished with 
excrescences. (A less reverent reviewer might call 
them pimples.) No doubt Mr. Scott thinks he is 
unconventional, whereas he is one of the most con- 
ventional composers of to-day. That the conventions 
he follows are largely of his own making does not 
alter the fact or lessen the monotony. Those who 
still enjoy his mannerisms, however, will probably 
look on the Souvenir as one of his best pieces. It is 
fairly difficult. 

Where is the Peter Warlock who delighted us all 
with such spontaneous songs a few years ago? He 
is not in the Folk-Song Preludes by a composer of 
the same name, just published by Augener. There 
is an overdose of grinding discord and complication 
for mere complication’s sake. As an example of the 
latter, I cite a bar in No. 2, wherein the right hand 
plays three quavers (one of them dotted) against four, 
while the left hand has a dotted crotchet and two 
dotted quavers. The tune treated is simplicity itself, 
yet we have such a difficult bar as this suddenly thrust 
in, in addition to a lot of chromatic chords. Some 
occasionally effective passages do not make amends 
for the crabbed and overwrought character of the 
pieces asa whole. We can only sigh for the return 
of the old Warlock. 

Programme music of the deepest dye is Timothy 


are moderately | 


——$$__, 


sounds terribly thin, being mainly in two parts with 


| the hands widely spread. There is a lot of hand. 


| opus number being 62. 


Mather Spelman’s Suite, Barbaresgues (Chester). | 
Observe the titles: /7 an Arab Café, The Mouth | 
of the Desert, Sirocco, The Rome that was, the| 
Barbary that is, The Gyrations of a Camel, The 
guiet of the Mosque, Moonrise in the Desert, 
A Trolley ride from Tunis, and In the Souk. 


The composer clearly knows how to write for his 
instrument. 
be counted on to cause a sensation. But one 
cannot avoid a feeling that, like so many descriptive 


composers of to-day, Mr. Spelman is concerned 
overmuch with externals. 
Harry Farjeon’s 7wo Free Fugues, published 


separately, show courage on of both 
composer and publisher (Bosworth). 
pianoforte fugues is so small as to be negligible, and 
it is easy to understand why. Both these examples 
are very long and decidedly difficult. 
away from custom by giving us a subject in thirds, 
and as a result the bulk of the work is in thirds and 
sixths. Played up to pace it would be a valuable 
study, but I do not find the music very attractive. 
No. 2 has one of the longest subjects on record— 
sixteen bars of 4-4 time. 


the part 


The pieces are very difficult, and may | 


The output of | 
| some falling away in the middle, remains an excellent 


No. 1 breaks | 


| 


| Finale. 


crossing, and in various ways this Fugue, like its 
fellow, is profitable for study. ‘Full of joy’ is the 
exhortation over the opening bar, and, with its scherzp 
style made the most of, it would prove a rousing solo, 
Bosworths send also a Moszkowsky Albun, con. 
taining eight pieces of an attractive and brilliant 
character. H. G, 


ORGAN MUSIC 


So large a proportion of the finest organ music js 
based on the chorale that new essays in the chorale 
prelude field inevitably come in for severe com- 
parisons. We feel that the newcomers have to 
justify themselves, either by giving us something 
new in the way of treatment, or by saying something 
of first-rate importance in the established methods, 
There must be novelty in matter or manner. 

Judged by this standard Paul Claussnitzer’s Sixt 
Choral Arrangements (Simrock) fall short. They are 
usually well written, of course, but we expect a good 
grasp of the technique of organ-writing from a 
German, just as we look to an English composer 
for good choral writing. Of originality, however, 
Claussnitzer shows little. His collection consists of 
fifty-nine Chorale Preludes, and a Chorale-Sonata of 
three movements. The Preludes are mostly quite 
short, averaging about a page in length, and apart 
from their obvious use as in- and out-voluntaries, 
they would serve well as studies, the fingering and 
footing being fully marked. The difficulty ranges 
from easy to moderately difficult, and there is ample 
scope for skilful registration. The Sonata, which 
treats a number of chorales with a good deal of 
ingenuity, is far more difficult. 

A couple of Sonatas by G. Riemenschneider 
Steingriber, Leipsic : Bosworth, London) introduce 
a composer new to most English players. His first 
Sonata in A (Op. 33) shows facility in modulation 
and a vein of tunefulness, but there is no depth in 
the music. The Sonata in D is a later work, the 
Sub-titled ‘ Fantasia-Sonata, 
it is a good deal more ambitious. There is a 
pompous motto-theme (of which we get rather tired), 
a canonic third movement, and a fugal section in the 
But the music is less spontaneous than that 


of the Sonata in A. On the whole, I do not see 


|}much future for these two works in this country. 


The composer flies at too high game in choosing the 
sonata form. Not many English organists feel 
moved to play sonatas, and those who do are likely 
to add to their repertory only such new examples as 
are worthy of ranking with the best in the repertory 
—e.g., those of Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Reubke, 
Harwood (No. 1), Elgar, Guilmant (No. 5), and 4a 
few more. 

L. Maniére’s Four Pieces (Laudy) are good and 
indifferent by turn. No.1, Au Foyer, for example, 
opens with real charm and distinction, and despite 


quiet piece. The /nterméde Pastoral, though slight 
and reminiscent, is attractive, but is weak in develop 
ment, and the #/ passage seems out of place ; Xomanc 
Sans Paroles suffers from an overdose of detached 
chord accompaniment, and the Sortie becomes 
terribly thin and trivial. There are glimpses of the 
genuine French knack, but on the whole the pieces 


The pace here is important, | just about miss the mark, having neither the solidity 


as, played at anything less than the breakneck speed | of Guilmant nor the originality and deftness of the 


asked for—minim 


168, and later, 192—the music| best modern French organ music. 
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Oreste Ravanello’s Six Easy Pieces for organ or 
harmonium (Guglielmo Zanibon, Padova) are well- 
written little voluntaries. Despite their modest 
degree of difficulty, they really say something worth 
saying. In one or two passages the pedal may be 
used ad /id. 

Giocondo Fino’s Cantantibus Organis, five pieces for 
organ or harmonium, on plainsong themes, issued by 
the same publishers, are more difficult. The composer 
writes good counterpoint, which, however, goes on 
just long enough to become a trifle on the dry side. 
Some ad /id. pedal notes are added, but in one case at 
least the music is not complete without them. This 
is not the only indication that Fino is apt to fall 
between the two stools of organ and harmonium. 
There is rightly a strong modal flavour about these 
pieces, and the occasional departures from it in 
favour of some weakish chromaticism are to be 
regretted. But the music, like that of Ravanello, is 
a welcome sign that Italian organists are dropping 
the terribly shallow style of a generation ago. 

There is good bold stuff in Gustave Ferrari’s 
Entrée Festivale (Augener). A drawback is the 


hackneyed nature of the opening of the main theme; | 


it does not stand the wear and tear of a lengthy 
movement. ‘The piece is difficult. The composer’s 
suggestion as to the cutting of two pages at the end 
is likely to be adopted. H. G, 








Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 

In due time we shall be favoured with cut-less 
records of all the standard Symphonies. A notable 
addition arrives this month—Beethoven’s No. 7, 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra. It fills 
nine sides of five double-sided 12-in. records, the 
remaining side being occupied by Weingartner’s 
‘Dance of the Sprites,’ from his Zemfest music. If I 
show no special enthusiasm for this achievement of 
the Columbia Company, it is because the Symphony 
is one that makes little appeal to me. The loss is 
mine, no doubt, but there is the fact. The ‘ Dance of 
the Sprites’ is very prosaic. If this is typical 
Weingartner, he should never lay down the baton for 
the pen. 

The H.M.V. Company has just issued a 12-in. 
d.-s, of Holst’s Military Band Suite in E flat, played 
by the band of the Coldstream Guards. I am going 
to have a good grouse about this. Seeing how 
badly off we are in first-rate military band music, 
why does H.M.V. record a work already produced 
‘and only a few months ago) by the Columbia 
Company? There are other successful examples of 
this type of music by Holst and others—one by 
Vaughan Williams made a hit somewhere very 
recently. Surely it would be better to avoid duplica- 
tion unless there is a practical certainty that the 
duplicate is going to beat the original. In the case 
under notice the duplicate does not justify itself on 
this ground. Contrariwise, as Tweedledum would 
say. The performance is less brilliant than that of 
the Columbia record, and—a far more serious fault— 
the Intermezzo is cut down to less than half its 
length. I wonder what the composer thinks of such 
scurvy treatment of his brilliant music. It is botha 
crime and a blunder of a type we don’t expect from 
the H.M.V.—a Company usually so well-advised on 
this side of its operations. 








It may be argued that no Company ought to be 
given a monopoly in any work or type of works. 
That is true, but the company first in the field 
should be left in possession unless we are pretty 
sure we can go one better and turn it out. This 
is mere business commonsense. The only depart- 
ment in which musicians will welcome several 
records of a work is that of standard solos. It is 
not only interesting, but profitable to compare the 
interpretations of great performers. 

Evidently the H.M.V. is not to have the Wagner- 
extract field to itself. The Columbia Company 
has just issued a 12-in. d.-s. of Norman Allin 
singing ‘ Hagen’s Call’ and ‘ Hagen’s Watch,’ from 
the 7wilight of the Gods, Both extracts are very 
successful. We don’t catch much of the English 
that the label tells us Mr. Allin is singing, but the 
effect of the whole is rich and stirring. Some of 
the low brass tone is unusually good. 

Rimsky-Korsakovw’s Ze Cog a’Or Suite, conducted 
by Albert Coates, has been recorded by H.M.V. on 
three 12-in. d.-s. The orchestral details come out 
very clearly, but the Suite, like most others that are 
drawn from ballets, sounds patchy. The fact is, of 
course, the more faithfully music fits the ballet, the 
less well does it bear performance as pure music. 
To those for whom picturesque scoring iS more 
important than coherence of idea, this Cog @Or 
Suite will be welcome. 

Pleasant, light music is to be had in a couple of 
movements from Percy Fletcher’s Sylvan Scenes, 
played by the Regent Orchestra, with the composer 
conducting (/£.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s.). 

The 4-.-Voc. sends also a 12-in. d.-s. of the Ist 
Life Guards Band playing a New Sullivan Selection, 
Presumably such selections are made enjoyable by 
association of ideas, the tunes recalling the words. 
Listened to in instrumental transcriptions, a Sullivan 
opera song sounds very commonplace. As for a 
whole string of them. . .! 

In the way of chamber music, this month brings a 
real prize—Haydn’s E flat Quartet, played by the 
English String Quartet (Col. two 12-in. d.-s.). I 
have never heard these performers before, but I hope 
to have the pleasure again and often. Their delight- 
ful playing comes through the recording ordeal with 
great success, and I put this record among the 
little batch of chamber music elect. The better of 
the two (chiefly because the music is better) is the 
record bearing the A//egret/o and Andante. 

Lionel Tertis has now arranged for viola Grieg’s 
C minor Violin Sonata, and the A2.-Voc. sends a 
12-in. d.-s. of his performance thereof, with Ethel 
Hobday at the pianoforte. I don’t think Tertis 
has made a good choice. The Sonata is very scrappy 
in style, and less good all round than the composer’s 
F major. Moreover, one feels that the characteristic 
tone of the viola must do injustice to a good many 
passages that the composer wrote with the violin in 
his mind. Had he been writing for the viola, he 
almost certainly would have written something quite 
different. The transference from violin to viola can 
be undertaken with safety—sometimes even with gain 
—in the case of short works, but I doubt the wisdom 
of laying hands on Sonatas. Of the playing of Mr. 
Tertis and Miss Hobday there is no need to speak. 

A violin solo well off the beaten track is Granados’s 
Danse Espagnole, arranged by Thibaud, and played 
by him (H.M.V. 12-in.). Other violin solos this 
month are light and not very interesting: Sasha 
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Culbertson plays Moszkowsky’s Guitarre and| pianoforte, and you get one of the worst of aj 
Sarasate’s The Coddler, with a lot of trickiness| combinations. A few more vocal records must 


.-Voc. 1o-in. d.-s.), and Jelly d’Aranyi is brilliantly 

dexterous in Paganini’s 24th Caprice and graceful in 
a familiar Mozart Minuet in D (4£.-Voc. 1o-in. d.-s.). 
But none of this fiddle music seems worth while (for, 
after all, the Mozart is a transcription), and having 
heard one of Paganini’s two dozen Caprices, I hope 
to escape the remaining twenty-three. 

Pouishnovy, in brilliant form, is recorded playing 
Liszt’s Guomenreigen and Chopin’s Studies in G flat, 
Op. 25, and C sharp, Op. 1o—an unusually successful 
pianoforte record (Col. 1o-in, d.-s.). 

First-rate, too, is the H.M.V. 12-in. of Cortdt 
playing the still-popular Aomd~o Capriccioso in E of 
Mendelssohn. 

But the palm for pianoforte records this month 
goes to the H.M.V. 12-in. d.-s. of Moiseiwitsch 
playing Chopin’s F sharp Impromptu and Weber’s 
Perpetuum Mobile, the latter being a topping repro- 
duction of a glitteringly brilliant performance, in 
which the tone is almost free from jangles. 

Vocal records continue to be drawn mainly either 
from opera or from the fourth-rate song. The H.M.V. 
12-in. of Chaliapin in Glinka’s Midnight Review 
(sung in Russian) is a notable exception. But I 
wish the Company would help us by issuing a slip 
with the English text. Such aids are now furnished 
by other companies, so the thing can be done. After 
all, there are severa! of us who don’t know Russian. 

Bishop’s Lo, here the gentle lark has been taken 
down from the shelf and sung far better than it 
deserves by Eva Scotney (4£.-Voc. to-in. d.-s.). 
On the other side she sings, less attractively, an 
even poorer affair—White-Perkins’s 7he Rodin’s Song. 

Another feeble item, Marzial’s duet, Wy true love 
hath my heart, has been dug up and sung by Dame 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. I don’t think 
the wonderful voice of the Dame is well suited here. 
The song lies rather high for her. But no singing 
can make this manufactured canon other than 
stilted. 

Malcolm McEachern is heard in two little love 
songs, Alfred Solman’s Bel//s of the Sea and Wilfrid 
Sanderson’s You along o' me. Neither is of much 
account, and both would be better suited by a lighter 
type of voice. True, Mr. McEachern, like Bottom, 
aggravates his voice, and roars as ’twere a sucking 
dove, but the vocal colour is wrong. Sells of the Sea 
ends with a long, low D or C —an unusual wind-up 
for an amorous ditty. But, all through, these songs 
suggest the monster Polypheme in love (Col. 
10-in. d.-s.). 

Roland Hayes makes an appealing thing of the 
negro ‘spiritual,’ Sz¢ down (H.M.V. to-in.). Still, I 
feel that he overdoes the pathos. He is to be praised 
for his admirable arranging of the song. I mention 
this point because these negro songs are as a rule 
badly treated by the various American arrangers. 
Here, for example, is a H.M.V. tIo-in. d.-s., 
bearing on one side the beautiful Deep River, 
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dealt with runningly : Celys Beralta in AX / fors e ly 
with the “olian Orchestra (A£.-Voc. 12-in.) ; Kathleey 
Destournel and Frank Titterton in the Love Dug 
from J/adame Butterfly and Liza Lehmann; 
Snowdrops (7E.-Voc, 12-in. d.-s.—very effective 
with Mr, Titterton scoring well as usual); Hardy 


Williamson in Kennedy Russell’s Zzt¢éle Mountain 
Maiden and Lois Barker’s Jane (/.-Voc. to-in, 
d.-s.—feeble songs expressively sung); Michel 


Fleta and Florence Austral in ‘ Presago il core’ from 
Aida, and, with Edna Thornton, in the /7va/e from 
the same opera (both H.M.V. 12-in. ; the tenor’s high 
notes very piercing ; the use of the chorus suggests 
interesting possibilities in the way of recording 
operatic ensembles, but in these examples the choralists 
are too much in the background, and they have 
nothing of great importance to sing); Edm 
Thornton in Wallace’s Gentle Troubadour and 
Grimshaw’s Songs my Mother sang (H.M.V. 10-in, 
d.-s.; it seems hardly worth while to revive so feeble 
a thing as this song from Wallace’s Lwurline); 
Ulysses Lappas in No! Pagliacci non son and 
Vesta la giubba (Col. to-in. d.-s.; Lappas is at 
times strident, and he lays on the drama with a 
trowel ; his sob at the end of Vesta becomes quite 
blubber). 

Among the odd crazes of the moment is the 
ukulele. Here is an A2.-Voc. 1o-in. d.-s. of a couple 
of duets played by Ferrera and Franchini. Some 
body has said that a ukulele suggests a dog being 
sick—an unpleasant but graphic simile. The players 
in this duet hike and slither their way through a 
couple of Waltzes in the approved ukulele style. One 
thinks of two dogs. . 





Occasional Hotes 


The emphatic success of Elgar’s orchestral arrange 
ment of a Handel Overture invites comment. First 
we are reminded of the vast amount of Handel 
music that is practically unknown. Who would have 
thought it possible for so virile and attractive a work 
as this particular Overture to remain hidden from al 
but one branch of the musical profession? ‘What 
branch is that?’ inquires the reader. The answer's 
—the general practitioners of music, the organists. 

The Overture consists of a M/aestoso introduction, 
followed by a Fugue, and both sections have bees 
played by English organists for many years past 
The /aestoso was taken by Best from one @ 
the oboe concertos, and made to do duty as the firs 
movement of the Concerto in C minor—one of th 
set of six the arch-arranger strung together from 
various Handelian sources. The Fugue, in a slight) 
different version, Best also arranged for orgal 


sung by the American Quartet. The arrangement) It will be found, in F sharp minor, in No. 16 @ 


is by H, F. Burleigh, who has so smeared the tune} his Handel Albums. 


Best took it from the Harps 


over with sticky chords that none of its pathetic| chord Suites—a source that ought to be sufficiently 
beauty comes through. On the other side is Szwng| familiar to ensure the Fugue being well-known “ 


along, by Will Marion Cook, also weakly harmonized, | the musical public. 


But Handel’s Suites (despite th 


and with a pianoforte accompaniment. Why use a| popularity of the A/acksmith Variations) appear to be 


pianoforte when there are four good voices available? 
There is hardly a more beautiful effect in all music 





ignored to-day, save for the purpose of being compart? 
rather contemptuously with the more finished ané 


than a good unaccompanied vocal quartet: add a| varied examples of Bach. 
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The Overture, as Elgar found it, forms the intro- 
duction to the Chandos Anthem, ‘\n the Lord put I my 
trust’—-a work scarcely known in England, and which 
apparently exists in print nowhere but in the ponderous 
yolumes of the German Handel Society. 

Elgar has scored it for a full modern orchestra, 
minus the harp. There is an ad /iditum organ part, 
which, save for two chords, consists of a few bass 

ssages and one long-held pedal point. This is, 
after all, the most telling way of using an organ 
with a full orchestra, because it makes use of two 
resources in which the instrument has no rival— 
depth of pitch, and the power of sustaining tone 
unflinchingly till further orders. 

Critics who objected that in his transcription of 
Bach’s C minor Fugue Elgar was over-elaborate, 
and too free with the ‘kitchen’ department of the 
orchestra, will have no room for complaint in regard 
to this Handel arrangement. The scoring is calcu- 
lated to bring out to the utmost the virility of the 
work, but is free from the dazzling decorative 
passages that in the Bach Fugue delighted ninety 
per cent. of hearers and caused vexed head-shakings 
among the remainder. 


We said above that the impression made at 
Worcester by the Handel-Elgar Overture invited 
comment, and we propose to respond to the 
invitation. 

If the Handel-Elgar work were the first popular 
success of the kind it would signify little. But it is 
the latest of a considerable series of such arrange- 
ments. A year or so ago the Bach-Elgar Fugue was 
played far and wide and encored again and again. 
For years past Sir Henry Wood’s orchestral versions 
ofa number of movements from Bach’s organ and 
clavier works have been among the most popular 
items at both Promenade and Symphony Concerts. 
Only a week or two ago the Promenade audience 
vociferously encored Sir Henry’s arrangement of a 
Purcellharpsichord piece. Success has been achieved 
also by Sir Henry’s revival of movements by Boyce, by 
Albert Coates’s edition of a Purcell String Suite, by 
Hamilton Harty’s arrangement of movements from 
Handel’s Water Music, and by Holst’s version for 
small orchestra of a Suite from the incidental music in 
Purcell’s Gordian Knot Untied. Then there are the 
amazingly successful revivals of Zhe Beggars Opera 
and Pol/y—the success in each case being largely 
due to the charm of the music. There may be 
other examples of such revivals, but these, which 
readily occur to us, will suffice. How are we to 
account for the palpable fact that this old music, 
re-scored, is so much more attractive than most of 
the orchestral music that is being written to-day ? 
We shall get near the answer by noting that its 
prime qualities are, in the quiet movements tuneful- 
ness and expressiveness ; in the loud pieces vigour, 
coherence, and strong rhythmic energy; and, 
throughout, clarity that leaves nobody in any sort of 
doubt as to the composer’s meaning. Can it be 
denied that these are the very qualities in which most 
contemporary music is lacking? And if this be so, 
isn’t there a hint for the contemporary composer ? 

He may reasonably object to the competition set 
up by these revivals of old music, and may say, 
fretfully, ‘ Isn’t it hard enough for me to be always 
Up against the standard orchestral works—the 
Beethoven Symphonies, the Weber Overtures, the 
Wagner extracts, &c.? Must there be still more of 





the dead hand raised against me by means of Bach- 
Wood, Purcell-Wood, Bach-Elgar, and Handel-Elgar 
pieces? How can I, with my long, involved, and 
difficult works, compete with these things?’ 

His case calls for sympathy, but after all this is 
a world of struggle, and the brutal answer is that 
if he wishes to see his works get beyond that fatal 
‘first performance’ and gain a regular place in the 
repertory, he must write music that in attractive 
power can hold its own with the most popular 
examples of old music. Nobody wants him to adopt 
the idiom of Bach, Handel, or Purcell, but it needs 
very little acuteness to see that the great bulk of the 
musical public would welcome in modern music 
more of the directness, tunefulness, and stimulating 
rhythmic energy that enables so much old music to 
defy the passing years. 


All the signs indicate a strong reaction against 
the nightmare of noise and eccentricity that was one 
of the legacies of the war. Our last issue contained 
some quotations from a work for pianoforte in which 
keys were put down by pieces of wood, and smitten 
by clenched fists. It was an extreme example, no 
doubt, but we can assure readers that it was only a 
degree worse than stacks of music sent to this office 
for review. Much of it is unplayable by any but a 
handful of wirtuosi; of musical beauty, in the 
generally-accepted sense of the term, there is none. 
Little of it seems to get so far as a public hearing, 
and the little that does rouses no enthusiasm. A 
few years ago some of it enjoyed a success of 
curiosity, and people who disliked it were chary 
of saying so in the face of the fanfares of 
propaganda with which it was ushered in. But the 
fanfares have died down to an occasional bleat, and 
the plain man is now not ashamed of showing his 
preference for composers, old and new, who have 
something to say, and who can say it in such a way 
that it can be understood without the aid of explana- 
tions in polysyllabic jargon. No reasonable musician 
objects to difficulty and complexity when they yield a 
commensurate result, but during the past decade 
there has been an overdose of works in which a 
mighty lot of effort led to very little. Some of the 
hardest nuts proved to contain a microscopic kernel 
—sometimes only a maggot. What (for example), 
has become of the works that made up the pro- 
gramme of the Stravinsky concert which created such 
a stir a few years ago? Practically the whole lot are 
already on the shelf, and they will remain there until 
a few jaded neurotics once more feel a desire to eat 
ashes and fill their belly with the east wind. 


The announcement that the Chappell Ballad 
Concerts are to give place to an orchestral series in 
which the vocal soloists in each programme will be 
reduced to a mere three or four, is one of the 
happiest omens of to-day. In the official notice of 
the change, Messrs. Chappell express the view that 

. . the taste of the public has advanced sufficiently for 
the old-form ballad concert to be somewhat obsolete, and 
there is no doubt that the taste of the public becomes 
more marked every day in its preference for orchestral 
music, 

To this we may add our own conviction that, 
thanks to the improvement in the songs used in 
schools of all kinds, and to the influence of the 
competitive festival movement, a steadily-increasing 
number of the public is now ready for a better type 
of popular song. 
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The lists of soloists and the details of the scheme | 
generally indicate that the Chappell Popular Concerts | 
(as they are to be called) will be about on a level | 
with a Thursday or Saturday ‘ Promenade,’ which is 
good enough for anybody. The Queen’s Hall | 
Orchestra will play, and the conductors for the first | 
series will be Sir Henry Wood, Mr. Eugene | 
Goossens, and Mr. Edward German. The new} 
departure will be closely watched. The mere fact | 
of its inception is one of the most hopeful things| 
that has happened in the musical world for many | 
a long day. 


; i j , . 
At atime when Cathedral services are being cut down | 


on the ground of economy, it is pleasant to be able to | 
record the fact that at Westminster Abbey arrange- 
ments have recently been made for the maintenance | 
of the daily choral services by boys and men| 
throughout the year. Formerly during the holiday | 
seasons the week-day services were either ‘ plain’ | 
or were sung by men only. The number of 
boys has now been raised to fifty, of whom only} 
twenty-four are required at an ordinary service. | 
This allows more time for their general education, 
and, their holidays being arranged for different) 
times, the choir is never without a full quota of boys. 
The men also take their holidays in turn, the 
absentees’ places being filled by volunteers from 
the Abbey Special Service Choir. These holiday 
arrangements apply to Evensong only, as_ it 
is impossible to provide for week-day mornings at 
such periods. It is a great gain, however, to have 
ensured the attendance of the choir at the afternoon 
service during a season of the year when there is a} 
very large attendance of people, many of whom have | 
no other opportunity for visiting the Abbey. | 


Mr. Rutland Boughton announces a series of | 
three chamber concerts of his own works at £olian | 
Hall on October 12, 19, and 26, at 8.15 p.m. His 
handbill contains a prominently displayed note | 
which we reproduce : 











These Concerts are Nor For Hicusrows | 
but for the general musical public who | 
still believe in the common-chord and an 

occasional tune. 
NO FREE TICKETS eventfor the ‘ Profession.’ 











But no doubt any daring highbrows who wish to| 
renew acquaintance with the common-chord will be | 
admitted on the usual terms. 


We remind our London readers, who may have 
forgotten it during the holidays, that one of their 
benefactors is about to be honoured with a testimonial | 
concert. Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock has been organist 
of the Crystal Palace since 1894, and musical 
director since 1904. He was chief organizer of five 
Handel Festivals, and he conducts the Crystal 
Palace Choral and Orchestral Society. His devoted | 
work has earned him the esteem of the musical} 
world, and it is a pleasure te know that so many 
fellow-artists are coming together to do him honour. 
Ten well-known singers, Mr. Mark Hambourg, the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and a contingent of 
the Handel Festival Choir have arranged to take 
part on Saturday afternoon, October 27, at the 
Crystal Palace. The conductors will be Sir Frederic 
Cowen and Mr. Hedgcock himself. 








—., 


Our busy paragraphists are always making sensa- 
tional discoveries. Hannen Swaffer, writing of the 
music of Catherine, says : 

A - musical experts will all be guessing where some 
of the music comes from. For every note of it is 
taken from Tchaikovsky’s works, although some of it 
is so little known that it has never been heard in 
England before. They have even discovered a 
syncopated number, written by the great Russian 
composer, long before syncopation had a name! 

We could show Mr. Swaffer stacks of ‘ syncopated 
numbers’ written long before even the great Russian 
composer had a name—centuries ago, in fact. 


Writing of Piccaver, the Viennese tenor, a con- 
tributor to the Zvening Standard says : 

I heard him at Vienna last year in his favourite part 
of Rodolph in Za Boheme, since when I have no desire 
to hear anyone less perfect in that role. 

A moment’s thought shows that the writer doesn’t 
mean what, at a hasty glance, you think he means, 
He goes on: 

Even if he could not sing a note, Piccaver would 
still, in my opinion, be the only possible Rodolph from 
the point of view of romantic conception. 

In our opinion, however, an operatic tenor who 
couldn’t sing a note would not be worth crossing 
the road for, no matter if he exuded romance all 
over the place. 


A prominent Canadian firm of music importers 
asks us to print the following : 
OPEN QUESTIONS TO BRITISH MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1. Would orders received from South Africa, Australia, 
or New Zealand, be referred to the United States 
of America to be filled ? 
If not, why should orders from Canada be referred 
to the U.S.A. ? 
3. Is Canada a British Colony, and part of the British 
Empire ? 


2. 


Judging from the action of many of the 
British Publishing Houses in referring 
orders—and granting sole selling rights 
in Canada to United States houses—it 
is evident that they presume this vast 
Canada of ours is either a part of the 
U.S.A. or has lately been ceded to it. 


4. In appointing American houses to take care of 
Canada, has a thought ever been given to the 
Canadian trade and the Canadian public? 

A casual analysis of this question forcibly 
demonstrates that both public and 
dealer are at a big discount—for in 
addition to the TWO LOTs OF CUSTOMS 
DUTIES—one from England into the 
U.S.A., and the other into Canada 
from the U.S.A.—they also have to 
shoulder the additional burden of the 
listing of 50 cents to the shilling, 
customary with all American Houses 
on all British works. 


Has a thought been given to the effect which such 
representation must have on British Catalogues in 
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It is patent that the British Publications 
reaching the Canadian public via the 
expensive American Distributing 
Route, must necessarily be retailed at 
—comparatively speaking—exorbitant 
prices; consequently they are given 
(if at all) but a ‘ milk-and-water’ 
representation by the dealer, simply 
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adverse criticism such prices arouse: 
whilst the teaching fraternity and 
general public are compelled to 
substitute American Publications which 
can be obtained at reasonable figures, 

This is a matter easily rectified by the British 
Houses, and should be given serious consideration by 
them, even if only in the interests of their own 
catalogues, for Canada is a market well worth serious 
development ; and the Canadian public—which please 
remember are of British stock—should certainly be 
able to obtain British works through British channels, 
and not through United States distributors. 

We add a hearty ‘hear, hear!’ to the above. We 
must, however, in fairness point out a logical 
weakness in pars. I and 2: a simple matter 
of geography makes it easy for Canadian 
orders to be filled from the U.S.A., and hard for 
Antipodean orders to be so dealt with. But we 
gladly give the matter prominence, and we hope 
British publishers will devote to it the attention it 
deserves. 


As we go to press we receive the October issue of 
It is as usual full of good things 
—the conclusion of Dr. G. Dyson’s admirable paper 
on‘ The Texture of Modern Music,’ and articles on 
Satie (W. W. Roberts), Folk-dances (A. H. Fox 
Strangways), music printing (H. J. Foss), &c., &c., 
including some racy ‘Dropped Notes’ by Harold 
Samuel. His first public appearance, he tells us, was 
at the age of twelve, at a cricket club concert, when 
he was announced to play a Bach Prelude and Fugue. 
He says : 

This was most successful, largely due, I think, to my 
acumen (developed beyond my years) in changing the 
item to the .J/oto perfetuo of Weber, as being more 
suited to the taste of the audience. 


We regret that the dates fixed for the Margate 
Festival make it impossible for us to report the event 
in the present issue, the more so as it will be too long 
past for notice in our November issue. That is one 
of the disabilities of a monthly journal from the 
news point of view. But we take the opportunity for 
wishing the admirable venture all success, and look 
forward to the day when all our holiday resorts will 
come into line with Bournemouth, Margate, and the 
other pioneers. 


Music and Youth has now a young brother— 
Panpfipes, a monthly musical journal which may be 
read with enjoyment and profit (we hope we have 
these things in the right order) by any kiddie old 
enough to tackle simple language. The Editor is 
Miss E. M. G. Reed, a first-rate caterer for the young 
of all ages, and the publishers are Messrs. Evans 
Brothers. 

_ Panpipes contains an abundance of music-type 
illustrations and delightful drawings, and of course 
there is acompetition. We are glad to see very young 
children provided with a musical journal. Habit 
Counts for much, and we may reasonably expect that 
when the Panpifes readers grow too old for that 
journal, and have out-grown Music and Youth, they 
will try to console themselves with the J/usical Times. 
Meanwhile, we wish all success to Panpipes, and 
compliment it on its title, so suggestive of the 

‘ginnings of things, of Punch and Judy and 
his shrill and jolly orchestra, and of the Boy who 
Didn’t Grow Up. 





THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
By HERBERT THOMPSON 


If I were asked to name the outstanding feature 
of the Worcester Festival, I think I should point to 
the remarkable fashion in which the Clerk of the 
Weather pulled himself together just in time to 
maintain the tradition by which the sun always 
shines upon the Three Choirs Festivals. It was quite 
at the eleventh hour, for in the early hours of 
the opening day it rained heavily, but cleared off in 
time for festival costumes to be displayed by the 
ladies who attended the performance of £/jah, with 
which, in accordance with established custom, the 
Festival proper began on Tuesday, September 4. 
Before that date there was the opening service, on 
Sunday afternoon, when the music was—with one 
exception—all by English composers. Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, who is now one of the veterans of the 
Three Choirs, having been associated with them, 
officially or otherwise, for over forty years, contributed 
a short unaccompanied anthem, Wot unto us, O Lord, 
written many years ago in his Llandaff time—a 
pleasant example of his unpretending but effective 
style of vocal writing. The other anthem was a 
musicianly but not particularly distinctive setting by 
Sir Ivor Atkins of the hymn Adide with me, which 
always seems to me rather too intimate and senti- 
mental a poem to lend itself to serious musical 
treatment. , 

Symphonic movements by H. Holloway and Sir 
Walford Davies were agreeable and artistic, but, 
painful as it may be to our patriotism, it must be 
confessed that it was not till we came to a Handel 
Overture that we experienced anything like a thrill. 
It was some compensation, however, that an 
English composer was to some extent responsible 
for the remarkable effectiveness of the Overture in 
D minor from one of the Chandos Anthems, for it 
had been transcribed for orchestra by Sir Edward 
Elgar, who has made of it a splendidly brilliant and 
exhilarating piece, frankly modern in the handling 
of the orchestra, yet in perfect keeping with the 
type of music. We can indeed well believe 
that Handel himself would have rejoiced in its 
magnificent, stirring, and sturdy effect. We had 
some other striking examples of Elgar’s insight and 
discretion as a transcriber for orchestra, since he 
was also responsible for the orchestration of Motets 
by S. S. Wesley and Battishill, sung on Thursday 
morning. Whatever purists may urge against tran- 
scriptions, there is much to be said for making such 
works known to a different, and a much more 
extensive, public. Yet another example of Elgar’s 
skill was Parry’s glorious unison song, /evwsalem, 
which was sung twice during the Festival, with the 
orchestral accompaniment Sir Edward prepared for 
last year’s Leeds Festival. 

This, indeed, might well be styled an ‘Elgar 
Festival,’ for, whether as composer or transcriber, 
he was a prominent figure in six of the pro- 
grammes, conducting no fewer than four of his 
most important and characteristic works: Zhe 
Dream of Gerontius, The Kingdom, For the 
Fallen, and the Violoncello Concerto. None of 
our living composers better deserves such 
prominence, and it is pleasant to find that 
Worcester’s appreciation of the distinction of her 
most famous son found striking confirmation in 
the fact that Zhe Dream of Gerontius—which 
was given for the fifth time at a Worcester Festival 
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and for the eleventh time at a Three Choirs 
Festival—attracted the largest audience of the week. 


Whether it is in the interests of the Festival, as a 
national institution, to give such a preponderance to 
one composer, no matter how famous, is however a 
matter which the authorities will do well to consider. 
They are no doubt torn asunder by the claims of 
the county people, who like best what they know, 
and by those of outsiders, who wish for some variety 
and novelty, so one sympathises with them in their 
difficulties. On one thing Sir Ivor Atkins may 
certainly be congratulated, and that is the extent to 
which native music was recognised, no fewer than 
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DOROTHY SILK 


twenty-one british composers being represented 
by works of some importance, 

‘In this particular year Byrd and Weelkes of 
course appeared. Of the former we had some 
choice examples : a Fantasia for strings in six parts, 
a Carol for two voices and strings, and two unac- 
companied Motets ; of the latter the fine Hosanna to 
the Son of David. A remarkable instance of 
Purcell’s dramatic genius was 7he Slessed lirgin’s 
Expostulation, sang by Miss Dorothy Silk, and then 
there were the Motets of Battishill and S. S. Wesley 
already referred to.. Coming to our own time, we 
had two of Hubert Parry’s Motets, from the Songs o/ 
Farewell, and Jerusalem, and anthems by C. Lee 
Williams and Sir Ivor Atkins. A slow movement 
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from a Symphony by Sir Walford Davies, ang 
another by H. Holloway, were heard at the opening 
service, and there were compositions by Vaughan 
Williams, Dr. A. H. Brewer, W. H. Reed, and 
Holst (the two Psalms which he has set 
attractively). This catalogue leaves the absolute 
novelties still to be considered. Of these the most 
important was a choral work by Arnold Bax, a setting 
of a poem by the 17th century writer, Richard Crashaw, 
the quaint conceits and mystical nature of which have 
given a curious but appropriate atmosphere to the 
music. It is not easy music to follow, and some 
of it sounds crabbed and strained, but it does 
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impress the listener as having power and sincertt 
and will probably grow in regard as its idiom 
becomes less strange. Mr. Malcolm Davidson’s short 
choral work, 7hese are Thy glorious works (Paradis 
Lost) struck me less favourably: it is clever an¢ 
ambitious, but seems—at least on a first hearing— 
be less natural an expression of the composer’s ideas 
This, at least, is a first impression, which one woul 
be willing to modify on a closer acquaintance 
Mr. Brent Smith’s /x Glorious Freedom is \es 
iconoclastic music. It is a setting of a very beautifv 
sonnet by the composer himself, whose literal 
powers are well known to readers of the J/usii 
Times, and, though its inveterate chromaticism bi 
made some difficulties for the chorus, it is musicé 
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in the sense which we have been accustomed to 
attach to that adjective. Another novelty was a 
love duet from a MS. opera, 7he Canterbury Pilgrims, 
by Mr. Julius Harrison, who has appropriated the 
tile of a work which Stanford wrote for the 
Carl Rosa Company in 1884. _ It is prefaced by 
an orchestral introduction in the character of a 
Nocturne, serving by contrast to emphasise the 
very strenuous passion of the duet, which was 
sung at the orchestral concert by Miss Elsie Suddaby 
and Mr. Tudor Davies. At the same concert Miss 
Suddaby introduced a new song, ight in the Desert 

Southey), by Mr. E. F. Day, the assistant-organist of 
Worcester Cathedral—a pleasing, lyrical piece, very 
nicely orchestrated. 

One of the events of the Festival was the per- 
formance of Bach’s B minor Mass. Mr. Hugh Blair 
introduced it to Worcester in 1893, and Mr. Sinclair 
gave a portion (from the Credo onwards) at Hereford 
in 1906, since when Sir Ivor Atkins has been active 
in promoting the Bach cult, and has given the Mass 
at a Worcester concert. On this occasion the two 
Kyries were omitted for practical reasons, and 
though we may regret this, it is obviously impossible 
to denounce, on artistic grounds, the omission of any 
sections of a Mass which are never intended to be 
heard continuously and which in this particular case 
we know to have been to a large extent compiled 
from others of Bach’s own compositions. The great 
work met with reverent, artistic treatment, and its 
austere beauties were well realised. Opinions will 
differ as to the exceptionally slow ‘¢emfpo adopted in 
the Sanctus, but those who can recall the early 
performances by the Bach Choir will feel that, so 
long as the rhythmical movement does not halt, the 
speed cannot be too slow to indicate the tremendous 
majesty of the heavily-moving triplets of quavers. 
Though the chorus gave occasional symptoms of 
tiredness, its performance was on the whole 
admirable, and the soloists—Miss Dorothy Silk, 
Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and 
Mr. Norman Allin—were well-chosen, Mr. Allin’s 
magisterial voice and style giving the utmost effect 
to his not very grateful airs. 

Among the more miscellaneous works may be 
mentioned three, all of which Sir Ivor Atkins had 
introduced at previous Festivals : Brahms’s Symphony 
in F, Richard Strauss’s Zod und Verklirung, and 
Dvorak’s Ze Deum. They formed very welcome 
repetitions. The unrestrained jubilation of the last 
would probably trouble the orthodox less than when 
it was first heard at these Festivals in 1899, and 
indeed we welcomed it as throwing an entirely fresh 
light on its text, that of an interpretation by a child 
of nature, unconventional but perfectly sincere. The 
Grail scene from Parsifal, which has hitherto been 
the exclusive possession of Hereford, was heard at 
Worcester for the first time. Here it proved no less 
effective, and the small chorus of choir-boys, hidden 
away in the central tower, was, though distant enough 
to be mysterious, quite distinct in the nave. The 
singers kept the pitch perfectly, so that the entry of the 
orchestra which follows had a delicious effect. Of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony the most striking 
factto be recorded is that I was told the people of 
Worcester were still unfamiliar with it. 

The great innovation of the Festival proved to be 
one of its most memorable features. Instead of ending 
with The Messiah on Friday morning, an additional 
concert with a small orchestra was arranged for Friday 
evening in the ancient and very beautiful College Hall, 





an ideal concert-room, at which thirty-five members of 
the London Symphony Orchestra were heard in a 
really delightful programme, beginning with Haydn’s 
ninth Sa/omon Symphony in B flat (No. 12 in the 
Breitkopf & Hartel edition) and ending with 
Mozart’s G minor. Between the two we had the 
Stegtried Idyll (very beautifully played), the Scherzo 
from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Debussy’s two 
Dances for harp and strings, and songs by Miss 
Megan Foster and Mr. Norman Allin. It was a 
concert enjoyable from beginning to end, and left a 
pleasanter impression of the Festival than a 
performance of 7%e Messiah, which, with the best 
intentions, is apt to be somewhat perfunctory, since 
neither it nor #/zjahk can possibly receive any full 
rehearsal. 

A word must be added concerning the soloists. 
Besides those already referred to were Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Olga Haley (who, 
by taking the contralto part in 7ie Kingdom at very 
short notice, proved her musicianship), Mr. John 
Coates, Mr. Edward Roberts, Mr. Heyner, and 
Mr. Radford. Mr. Tudor Davies and Miss Suddaby, 
who appeared for the first time at a Three Choirs 


Festival, may certainly be said to have made 
good, the latter, who sang on five different 
occasions, and in all kinds of music, giving 


striking proof of her versatility and musical intelli- 
gence. Miss Beatrice Harrison was the soloist in 
Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto, and the great subtlety 
and brilliance of her playing would have made an 
even greater impression could she have refrained 
from some rather too demonstrative mannerisms. 
Dr. Brewer was at the organ (an instrument given to 
the Cathedral in memory of Mr. Broome, a former 
steward of the Festivals) in the mornings, and Dr. 
Percy Hull in the evenings. 








Church and Oraan Music 





THE AZSTHETICS OF THE ORGAN 
By ALEX. CELLIER 
(Authorised Translation by Fred Rothwell) 

There is no instrument whose character and role 
have been so imperfectly defined by the modern world 
of music as the organ. In spite of its venerable 
origin, perhaps by reason of the very majesty 
conferred by time and legend, it still remains largely 
in the background of present-day musical activity. 
The flatteringly inexact comparisons made of its 
resources with those of the orchestra contribute, 
along with other causes, to prolong a misunder- 
standing which has not yet attributed to this instru- 
ment its right place in esthetics, as has been done 
in the case both of the pianoforte and the violin. It 
has actually been appropriated as a church instru- 
ment, but even there it has been looked upon as so 
inseparable from the building itself and the services 
conducted therein that both instrument and player 
have experienced a sort of ‘isolation’ anything but 
‘splendid,’ their functions being regarded as wholly 
liturgical, the very music itself dying away into 
insignificance. 

Nevertheless, the reason why the organ is in its 
right place in a sacred edifice is that it forms an 
integral part of the building by reason of its archi- 
tectural stability, its harmonious adaptations to the 
dimensions of the structure, as well as the religious 
nature of its music. The character, moreover, of 
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each instrument is determined by its acoustic yield Being independent of all collaboration with th] the 
or output almost as much as by the art of the maker, | orchestra, modern organs are better fitted than thoy} _ felic 
and the study of the sounds peculiar to each organ| of former times to the playing of old sonatas wij} ™M* 
is not one of the least interests of the question. In| low chiffrée, seeing that the clavecin possesses greg Lore 
France more especially, the cases which enclose | natural affinities with the organ. a 
the instrument are frequently magnificent piles of In somewhat large buildings these transcription; a 
ornamental architecture, still further adding to the| produce an excellent effect, the work of adjustmen}  uik 
many and various aspects under which the organ| being as interesting and detailed as that connects] auth 
offers itself to the appreciation of lovers of music. with a string quartet. ) 
And yet, how strange! Whereas other instru- As regards the psychological relations betwen} May 
ments have reached a we varietur type after a rapid | instrument and player, the organ is not dominated) 8 
evolution, the venerable organ, though apparently | the organist, a contrast with what is generally th had 
incapable of change, is for ever evolving; very few} case when an instrument is controlled by the playe w.: 
antique wood-frames contain the pipes and the| who holds it in his hand or stands in front of it}  grect 
mechanism of former times. It might be imagined | This by no means lessens the merit of the organis,} quali 
that wear and tear is the cause of this state of things.| rather is the success shared equally by interprete In 
Nothing of the kind; if it is given the care and|and instrument. The one never causes the other t} _ pain 
attention that should be devoted to a precious historic} be forgotten, whereas, except in the case of a fey} men 
monument, a well-constructed organ two hundred| rare specialists, the violinist alone exists all the tim Org: 
years old should still be in a condition to be played| he is playing ; the violin itself disappears. the 
upon. It may be affirmed that this return to a matter of Bi 
As a matter of fact, however, this is not so, owing | impersonalised sound is all to the good. What with} ject; 
to vandalism and the carelessness common in France| the undue emphasis attached to the individualism of} was 
in such matters. The evolutions of sound connected| the player, the plunging into cadotinage and th| Eur 
with musical style bring about a_ transformation | eagerness for personal success, one is apt to lose sight) _ bine 
analogous to that effected in orchestration. Nine-| of music in itself. The personality of organ playin We 
teenth century music, more spontaneous and less/ does not consist in asserting the distinctive tempera- of 
plastic than the old, is far removed from what is/| ment of the artist, but rather in striving after genera ~ 
particularly suited to an organ style, which for the| perfection of the purest and loftiest essence. TT 
most part cannot dispense with an inflexible archi- For the interpretation of an organ piece we must Eng 
tectural logic somewhat neglected nowadays. This} have an instrument in perfect tune, an adequate} mea 
explains how seldom romanticism has had recourse| supply of draw-stops not only suited to the organ; Babi 
to the organ, except for church effects. but also responsive to the spirit of the music itself, Win 
This evolution has led organ-makers to seek after | @n attempt to produce the very poetry of sound! Ae 
new timbres and mechanical devices, an investigation | absolute mental control in the production of com  °™R® 
which tends to the abuse of orchestral imitation and | binations, phrasings, rhythm, &c. No need here to) a 
inclines the organist towards the pursuit of fantastic | Speak of the fascinating science of improvisation, that) 4 
effects that misrepresent the very personality, so to musical eloquence which takes for granteda profound to n 
speak, of the instrument. This state of things is| knowledge of the art as well as special gifts of espe 
more frequent in England and in America. interpretation. The education of the public being by ! 
To be perfect, the modern organ should retain the | very backward as to the knowledge and understanding —_Arcl 
old timbres and yet enrich itself with more powerful | Of organ music, it is to be desired that there be expl 
new stops. This will be necessary when striving to| Cultivated a taste for this branch of music, this = 
hold its own against the orchestra in concert-rooms, | Sublime realm of zsthetics which has never appealei ps 
for there is still a pitiful disproportion between | to any but the great masters. Ade 
the importance attached to the organ and that . Saialied as ¢ 
attached to the orchestra, especially at Paris. The THE NATIONAL U NION OF ORGANISTS' were 
principle of wind economy, which formerly did not ASSOCIATIONS of I 
permit of any strong pressure being utilised when the| The Annual Congress of the National Union was held at the | 
bellows were worked by organ-blowers, is a| Liverpool on September 4, 5, and ©, and proved a} sing 
negligible factor in present-day mechanical motor | interesting and successful function. It commenced with 1 pert 
appliances. It is, therefore, possible to increase the| | reception held in Rushworth Hall on September 3, by tht}  selv 
: president (Mr. John Hodgkinson) and members of the T 
power of the stops. Besides, seeing that it is adapted | Liverpool Association, who ‘assembled in force to greet the War 
to a definite building for a definite purpose, the| delegates and visitors from all over the Kingdom. By its ciati 
concert organ must be constructed after data some- | civic and episcopal recognition of a worthy body of musiciass his 
what less precise or restricted, it may be, than those | Liverpool maintained its traditions, and nothing could hart the 
of the church organ, though allowing of greater | been kinder in style and expression than the Lord Mayors] a vi 
resource as regards changes of stops, suppleness of | "ecePtion, and the Lord Bishop’s special address in the com 
sound, and volume. Lady soa The delegates were age Fo - that the = 
“L . : were welcome visitors to no mean city. After the inaugu e 
Like the pianoforte, the organ is an autonomous | proceedings, Dr. James Lyon gave an address on “Looking whi 
instrument, though its collaboration with orchestra or Forward in Music,’ and in commenting on the presett well 
with single instruments offers a most interesting | unsatisfactory state of music in this country—‘ although om} The 
study. In former times, no cantata, motet, oratorio, | composers, performers, and critics were better than ever’- as i 
or Passion dispensed with the continuo of the organ. | he strongly advocated making music a compulsory subject tact 
Nowadays, with few exceptions, organ and orchestra in every school. Also he urged a State subsidy for oper, the 
do not combine well together. This is owing to the and the extension of the Competitive Festival movement. as | 
ignorance of composers who, though well versed in| ,,A%, Tegads the fashion of, moders music, guleles¢] De 
“~ ge ng cee hea, kaa Ge er ae had gone before, his organist hearers were able to agree © A 
$ : ’ the wisdom of sometimes looking Bach-wards. chai 
fundamentals, the mixtures, and the reeds of the Tuesday was employed in a visit to the famous Walket seve 
organ. Art Gallery, where the points of the principal pictures ® topi 
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the permanent collection were technically explained in| was of opinion that professional musicians should 
felicitous manner by a master of his subject—the artist,| be regarded on the footing of kindred professions 


Mr. William C. Penn. The official reception by the 
Lord Mayor, Councillor F. C. Wilson, was held in the 
Town Hall, and gave the visitors not only an opportunity 
for enjoying the Lord Mayor’s hospitality on behalf of the 
city, but also for inspecting the interior of the stately old 
building, which Prof. Reilly, the eminent architectural 
authority, has declared to be unique in its way. 

Mr. Pilling, in moving a vote .of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, referred to Liverpool as a city rich in organs and 
organists, and spoke of the great part the Corporation 
had played in the building of St. George’s Hall, that 
‘miracle in stone,’ and to the world-wide reputation of 
W. T. Best as organist of the magnificent Willis instrument, 
erected seventy years ago and still unexcelled in tone- 
quality. 

In the evening poetry was added to the subjects of 
painting and architecture which were put before the 
members as part of the curriculum of the ‘Compleat 
Organist.’ Some of the brethren may have thought that 
the ‘Poetry of Tennyson’ had no great attraction at an 
organists’ congress; but after hearing Mr. Percy L. 
Babington, of Cambridge, they thought differently. The | 
lecturer pointed out that in one art, that of poetry, England | 
was supreme. From the 14th century onwards there was no | 
European nation, indeed no two European nations com- | 
bined, that could show such a list of first-class poets as could 
we. It was not generally known that Tennyson was one | 
of the few great handlers of blank verse. The lecturer | 
might have touched upon the incomparable beauty of the | 
lyrics and of their association with music. 

This afforded an opportunity to the Rev. A. Miles Moss, | 
English Chaplain at Para, Brazil, an amateur musician of no | 
mean order. In moving the meeting’s thanks to Mr. | 
Babington, the Rev. Moss referred to Sullivan and _ his 
Window settings and Forester music, and also to Stanford’s | 
Revenge. Mr. Moss, by the way, is not only his own | 
organist at Para, but was also his own organ-builder in 
putting together an instrument sent out from Liverpool. 

Wednesday was a busy day, and local members were a 
bit inclined to grudge the visit paid to Chester, although 
to many the grand old city had a delightful attraction, 
especially as its chief features were personally described 
by Mr. P. H. Lawson, hon. co.-secretary of the Chester | 
Archeological Society. The Cathedral of course was | 
explored, as well as the ancient Walls and Rows, and a | 
short recital was given on the fine Hill organ in the} 
Cathedral, by Mr. J. T. Hughes, deputy-organist. In the | 
evening the Congress dinner at the Liverpool Midland | 
Adelphi Hotel proved a delightful function, with Mr. Pilling 
as chairman. At least two excellent after-dinner speakers | 
were revealed in Mr, Riley, of Southport, and Dr. Warriner, | 
of London. It was notable that music found no place at | 
the dinner with the exception of Mr. Lloyd Moore’s artistic 
singing of Stanford’s 4r/u¢us and the unusually tuneful 
performance of the National Anthem by the diners them- 
selves, 

Thursday was opened with a serious address by Dr. 
Warriner on ‘The National Union of Organists’ Asso- 
ciations: A Retrospect and a Prospect.’ Cuzz domo was 
his text, and he was able to report a steady advance in 
the work and influence of the Association, while advocating 
a vastly increased and improved propaganda, for out of a 
computed total of thirty-six thousand organists in this 
country only between three and four thousand are members. 
He would welcome opposition rather than apathy, and 
while the Association was in no sense a trade-union, its 
welfare was a matter largely in the hands of its members. 
They could themselves raise their status collectively as well 
as individually. On the previous evening Mr. Pilling had 
tactfully alluded to the ‘appalling position’ of organists at 
the present time in their insecurity of tenure, which involved, 
as Mr. Riley said, the ‘notorious problem of the vicar.’ 
Dr. Warriner finds the solution in the measure of support 
given tothe Association by organists themselves. 

A discussion followed, in which, by invitation of the 
chairman (Dr. T. Hutchinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
several speakers took part, especially on the old vexed 




















topic of professionals and amateurs. Mr. H. F. Ellingford 


upon which the amateur cannot encroach, but as regards 
amateur organists, Dr. Warriner pointed out that as the 
law stands at present, the appointment of an amateur to 
any organist’s position is a matter of contract and agreement 
with the church or chapel authorities. A valuable offer 
was made by Mr. G. H. Hirst, of Dewsbury, solicitor as 
well as amateur organist, in his promise to draw up a model 
form of agreement between vicar and organist. 

The amateur organist’s point of view was forcibly stated 
by Mr. R. Mason, an old and greatly respected Liverpool 
amateur, and past-president of the local Association, and 
on the wider question Dr. Hanforth, of Sheffield Cathedral, 
said the professionals freely welcomed the amateurs, without 
whom professionals would have to exist by taking in one 
another’s washing, so to speak. 

It the afternoon the City organist, Mr. H. F. Ellingford, 
with Dr. Lyon as chairman, read a paper on ‘ The Art of 
Transcribing for the Organ,’ in which he suggested a more 
orchestral outlook for the performance of organ music, 
notably that of Bach and Rheinberger. Transcribing was 
not merely a means of enlarging the organist’s répertoire, 
but the working out of problems in orchestral technique gave 
him a greater command over difficult passages. He spoke 
with just appreciation of the work of W. T. Best, his 
renowned predecessor at St. George’s Hall, and in giving 
useful hints on registering he advocated the absolute equality 
in the use of the feet, both toes and heels (and a greater use 
of heels) over the entire compass of the pedal-board. Mr. 
Ellingford subsequently gave a short recital at St. George’s 
Hall, in which he illustrated the points of his discourse by 
effectively playing Bach’s Passacaglia and Lyon’s attractive 
first Suite for the organ. At four o’clock a visit was paid 
to the new Cathedral, to hear the greatly-beloved retiring 
Bishop, Dr. Chavasse, address his ‘fellow-workers,’ some of 
whom, he said, had helped him more than he could say. 
He advocated simplicity in the musical services of village 
and smaller parish churches. The fullest consideration 
should be given to masses of the people who desired a con- 
gregational service in which they could join. The visitors 
were lost in admiration of the massive proportions and 
grandeur of the already completed choir and transepts of 
the great main building, which is such a monument to the 
genius of its youthful architect, Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott. 

Evensong was held in the exquisitely-beautiful I.ady 
Chapel, the service being Iliffe in F and the anthem from 
Brahms’s Reguiem, ‘ How lovely is Thy dwelling place.’ 
The organist of the Cathedral, Mr. H. Goss Custard, most 
ably accompanied, and afterwards played like a master in 
the opening movement of Widor’s sixth Symphony. At 
the final meeting in Rushworth Hall, Dr. A. W. Pollitt 
gave an address on ‘ Taste,’ in which this admirable musician 
and stylist spoke of good taste as the result of a broad 
outlook. It could not grow on a diet of ready-made 
opinion, but must be the result of a tireless search for the 
best. * - * os 

At the close of the Congress—so especially successful on 
its social side—a tribute was paid to the excellent arrange- 
ments made, and to the work of Councillor Brook, of 
Southport, and of Mr. Hodgkinson and his Liverpool 
committee ; and specially to Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper 
for their hospitality and free use of the fine concert and 
other rooms in the firm’s great music centre at Islington. 
Next year’s Congress is to be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W. A. R. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Take a handful of cathedral organists, young and rather 
older ; add a variety of organists and choirmasters, pro- 
fessional and amateur, some used to congregations without 
a choir, and some to choirs without a congregation. Throw 
in also an assorted lot of clergy, ranging from the almost 
cathedral dignitary to the curate of a suburban church. 
Leaven this with people from every kind of congregation. 
Season with the brothers Shaw. Take care that all these 
ingredients differ as much as possible in their experiences 
and prejudices. Let some be plainsong enthusiasts and 
some sober Anglicans. Pick them from places as far apart 
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as Edinburgh and Somerset, London and Wales, South | occasional verses in unison, and might discover what 
Africa and Italy. Let them come from all conceivable sorts | pleasant noise is produced by this simple expedient. By 
of parishes—in cities, towns, and villages. Place them, if| remember—forgive the mention of an obvious point~ 
possible, near a cathedral. Stir them all up together | transpose your tunes. 
vigorously. Let the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill,| Another problem is the chanting of the Psalms. Two 
keep the mixture gently boiling. The result is that unique | interesting methods of dealing with this were illustrated, 
gathering known as the Summer School of Church Music,| We were shown how plainsong chanting can be enriched 
which always tries to meet annually, but never does. It| with alternate faux-bourdon verses. And we were given a 
met this year at Peterborough in the second week of| very useful demonstration of the better way in singing 
September, and at once became—as it always does—a joyous | Anglicans. The reader probably knows how by newer 
family. methods the rhythm of the sentences can be brought out, 
That is the first and strongest impression the School | and false accents avoided. He may not have reckoned that 
makes upon the visitor. And he asks himself, What is the| he can make a tolerable attempt at it without buying o 
secret of it? Is music the common bond, or is it religion ?| making a new psalter. Any of the usual pointed and barred 
He finds the answer to the question in the common convic- | psalters can be used, and yet with care, commonsense, 
tion all share that the Christian religion is the most} and due appreciation of the English language, the chanting 
important thing in life, and music its most potent vehicle of | can be made to follow the flow of the text unbroken by 
expression. Many who spoke at the School emphasised | stubborn bars and heavy accents. 
that truth, and perhaps the professional organists were the} These are, of course, a few of the little things about 
most impressive. ‘ Worship,’ someone quoted, ‘is an| which we shared our experiences and delivered ou 
interchange of gifts between children and their Father,’| testimony. But these small things, if adopted, would make 
and therefore no second-best music will do in church. | so much difference to the average service. Or to mention 
Someone else had opened concerts with ‘grace before | another little thing: many of the amateur organists, and, it 
music.’ More than one reminded us that music in church} may be, some of the professionals, were unaware of the 
is primarily a religious exercise. Motive is everything. | existence of a fair amount of worthy organ music written for 
There can be no good Church music without sincerity and | manuals only. 
conviction. It may be thought that the School was immersed in 
The programme of the School was as varied as the| small details. We might have been, but the Bishop of 
personnel. On successive days worship and music were} Peterborough’s address one evening put us right. In a 
considered from the point of view of the congregation, the | most happy and vivid way he linked up the work of the 
priest, and the organist, or, as he ought to be, the master of | Church musician with the other movements towards greater 
the music. Each lecture was followed by a discussion, | reality and towards truer unity, ttirring in the Church 
always useful, and generally not more irrelevant than the| to-day. Music has a vital part to play in the kindling of 
lecturers were themselves. Anyone who has tried to discuss | missionary enthusiasm and the deepening of the corporate 
these matters knows what a tendency they have to run into| sense of Church life. The president, in speaking after the 
one another. There were organ recitals each day: Bach, | Bishop, had to maltreat a hackneyed word once more. But 
modern compositions, useful * going-in’ voluntaries. And | there was no other word to use. The School agreed that 
every day the School had the privilege of singing the Holy| it was ‘splendid.’ Perhaps our School was not so 
Communion, Matins, and Evensong in the Cathedral. | systematic and methodical as it might have been. Many 
Rehearsals for these services were going on at all available | suggestions made we may not be able to put into practice. 
intervals from early morn till dewy eve. The results were| If we try, we may share the sad fate of a distinguished 
not perfect, but often they were inspiring. We shall not| member of the School, who went home after the last 
soon forget the beauty of Dr. Charles Wood’s Mass in the| Summer gathering and got the sack. But the Bishop 
Phrygian Mode, sung by a concealed choir; or, to take} pictured for us a vision of what might soon come to pass 
something quite different, the traditional plainsong Creed|in Church music. Like the president, he is apocalyptic. 





sung by the whole School unaccompanied. | Organists, clergy, and people who see that vision will 
Perhaps after all the simpler things were the most/| not be discouraged, whatever their difficulties. They are 
effective as well as the most useful. Martin Shaw’s| still in a minority. But they will go on with the good work, 


simple settings of the Canticles, and Hylton Stewart’s| and if they cannot do anything else, they will induce others 
music for the Holy Communion (both published by the| to join the happy family known as the Summer School. 
S.P.C.K.) were not unworthy of performance in the| (No; we are not oppressively hearty.) They will go back 
Cathedral, and should find a place in every church where | to their various parishes converted, and determined to be 
the congregation has some share in those parts of the) pleasantly, but quite persistently, obstreperous to the 
service proper for it to sing. Where elaborate settings | unconverted. 

are customary, the occasional singing of this simpler music| The best impression to record is that of the extraordinary 
would make an interesting change. And here, too, is a/ kindness of the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral 
way of deliverance from the singing of the Canticles to| in allowing us the use of the Cathedral, and of the authorities 
chants. If more services of this type are published, there | of St. Peter’s College for their hospitality and the efficiency 


ought to be no excuse for choirs and congregations of the | of their staff. W. O. L. 
slenderest attainments murdering the rhythm and the 7 eee 

meaning of JJagnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Te Deum, and | MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM AT YORK MINSTER AND 
Benedictus—some of the most glorious prose ever written—to | WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 

Anglican chants. For the Holy Communion, Merbecke} Mr. Lynnwood Farnam visited York Minster on September 


once again seemed as suitable and devotional as anything. | 1, and played an extensive programme of recent organ 
But if anyone, priest or organist, does not understand plain-| music. Of particular interest was Healey Willan’s 
song and cannot, or has to contend with reminiscences of | Introduction, Passacaglia, and Fugue in E flat minor, 
Merbecke sung in strict time with four fat minims in a bar, | which afforded instructive comparison with the Chaconne in 
let him try Mr. Hylton Stewart’s service or something of a| B flat minor from Karg-Elert’s Op. 73, wherein the noble 
similar kind. But, O ye organists and choirmasters, don’t | heavy reeds of the York organ were used with great effect. 
relegate any of these simpler things to Lent and Advent | Widor’s early Intermezzo (first Symphony), the virile 
only. If your choirs love more difficult music and can sing | Toccata on Ave Maris Stella (Dupré), and Vierne’s dainty 
it, teach them also to find the real joy and to appreciate the | Scherzetto in F sharp minor comprised the French element. 
difficulty of singing simple music well. | Of contemporary American pieces, Mr. Farnam played 

And gather your choirs and congregations together in a|a Prelude on a theme in Gregorian style by Eric de 
Cathedral or the large parish church for hymn festivals. | Lamarter, organist of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Nobody who has not actually heard them can realise how good | Chicago, and assistant-conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
the good old tunes can sound when varied with faux-bourdon | Orchestra. It cannot be said that there was anything 
and unison verses. Most choirs would obtain a new interest | specifically Gregorian about it, least of all in its registration. 
in hymn-singing if they were introduced to faux-bourdon and | The Chanson from the Op. 34 Sketches of Edward Shippen 
descants. They might almost be persuaded, then, to sing| Barnes, organist of Rutger’s Church, New York, possesses 
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a pleasing if rather undistinguished melody. Whilst not at 
all devoid of merit, neither piece would tempt the hearer to 
brave Ellis Island. Other details of Mr. Farnam’s 
programme were, however, of the highest standard. The 
Allegro of Bach’s first Sonata-Trio, neatly played, was 
the only example from the older schools. Modern British 
music was worthily represented by Harvey Grace’s thoughtful 
Meditation in Ancient Tonality and Dr. E. C. Bairstow’s 
impressive Meditation in A, based on Wesley’s hymn Zhou 
hidden love of God. The greater part of the recital was 
played from memory; and the organist’s resourcefulness, 
sound musicianship, and finely-rhythmic pedalling were 
notable features of an undeniably skilful performance. 
A. J. D. 


The vast nave of Westminster Cathedral was well filled 
for Mr. Lynnwood Farnam’s recital on September 13. 
His playing of an exacting programme made it clear that 
the high reputation he enjoys in America is well deserved. 
The brilliance of Bach’s Rejorce now, Christian souls, the 
piquant colouring of Vierne’s Schersetto, and the splendid 
and unhesitating use of all the resources of the organ in 
Healey Willan’s Introduction, Passacaglia, and Fugue, 
made the recital a vivid experience that will not soon be 














forgotten. Mr. Farnam played from memory, and his deft 
hand-registration, achieved without the slightest disturbance 
in the rhythm, was an object-lesson. Certainly this 
Canadian ex-student of the R.C.M. is one of the finest 
players of to-day. He may rest assured that a warm 
welcome awaits him should he pay the old country another 
visit. H. G. 


We have received the programmes of Dr. Harold Darke’s 
six Bach recitals (St. Michael’s, Cornhill, at © p.m., on 
September 27, October 4, II, 18, 25, and November 1). 
Ateach recital a group or two of Chorale Preludes and one 
of the six Trio-Sonatas will be played. Works rarely heard 
in full are the ‘ Wedge’ Prelude and Fugue (October 4), the 
canonic Variations on Vom Himmel hoch (October 18), 
and the Passacaglia and Fugue (November I). The whole 
scheme—with its mixture of gigantic Preludes and Fugues, 
Chorale Preludes long and short and in all styles, and the 
chamber music-like Trio-Sonatas—is most attractive. We 
have received also the book of programmes of Dr. Darke’s 
twenty-second series of recitals (Mondays at I, from 
September 3 to December 24). They show the usual 
fine blend of organ music old and new. October 29 will be 
devoted to Stanford, and we are glad to see down for 
performance two of his fine Bible songs (soloist, Mr. George 
Tinney), A Parry programme will be played on November 5, 
and a Bach one on November 19. A programme of 
Chorale Preludes will be played on December 17 (West, 
Harwood, Karg-Elert, Charles Wood, Bach, Parry, and 
Darke), and on December 24 Christmas music will be 
played and sung. Programme books of both series of 
recitals can be obtained from the Vestry (the Bach, 6a., 
andthe other, 3@.), or by post from Dr. Darke (St. Michael’s 
Vestry, Cornhill, E.C.), at 7@. and 4d. 


A series of organ recitals will be given this autumn on 
Mondays at I p.m., inthe Church of All Hallows, Barking- 
by-the-Tower, E.C., commencing on October I. The 
Church (which is directly opposite Mark Lane Station) 
isof surpassing historic interest. It replaces other buildings, 
the first of which was consecrated in A.D. 675. William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was baptized here. It is 
now the spiritual centre of the great working brotherhood 
known as ‘TOC. H.,’ and in it, on the ancient tomb near 
the traditional resting-place of Richard Coeur de Lion, stands 
the parent Lamp of Maintenance presented to the movement 
by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, ‘in memory of his 
friends,’ 


Weekly organ recitals at Tenby Parish Church, by 
Mr. W. Cecil Williams, are highly appreciated features in 
the musical life during the season, and large congregations 
have been the rule. Grieg’s A minor Pianoforte Concerto 
Was given at two successive recitals by the son of the 
Organist, Mr. Donald Cecil Williams, the orchestral 


Mr. H. S. Middleton gave a couple of recitals at 
Truro Cathedral on August 29 and September I, a fine 
selection including Bach’s Preludes and Fugues in C major (the 
‘Great ’) and G major, and some Chorale Preludes ; Franck’s 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation and Chorale in E; Liszt’s 
Fantasia and Fugue on B A C H; and Harris’s Fantasia 
on Badylon’s Streams. We mention the recitals specially in 
order to draw attention to the fact that the programmes were 
typewritten and duplicated, and contained the themes of the 
chief works, very clearly written and reproduced. We 
understand that the cost was small, and the process easy. 
So great an aid to an audience’s understanding is worthy of 
general adoption. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just built a two- 
manual organ for Llanychan Parish Church, near Ruthin. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Rev. G. Sydenham Holmes, St. John the Evangelist, Upper 
Norwood—Fantasia on ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ Sach; 
March in E flat, Smart ; Postlude in D minor, Stanford ; 
and pieces by Byrd, Purcell, and Greene. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour, St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge—Allegro 
(Symphony No. 6), Widor ; Sonata No. 5, A/endelssohn ; 
Andante (Sonata No. 4), Bach ; Fugue No. 2 on BACH, 
Schumann, 

Mr. Philip Miles, All Saints’, Eastbourne—Introduction 
and Passacaglia, Rheinberger; Pastorale, Franch ; 
Prelude on a Theme of Tallis, Darke; Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn. 

Mr. George Allen, St. Lawrence’s, Mansfield—Fugue 4 la 


Gigue, Bach; ‘Les Mirlitons,’ Zchatkovsky; Piéce 
Héroique, Franck. : 
Mr. Harold Dawber, Trinity Congregational Church, 
Swinton—Sonata, Arne; Introduction and Fugue, 


Reubke ; Cradle Song, Grace ; * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Sach; Liebestraume, Liszt ; 
Fantaisie, Saznt-Saéns; ‘Sea Fret and Sea Surge,’ 
Nesbitt ; Overture to ‘ The Mastersingers.’ 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Sonata in B, 
Rheinberger ; Suite No. 1, Borowski; Preludes on a 
Theme of Tallis and St. Peter, Darke; Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Bach. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Fugue in E fiat, 
Bach ; Chorale No. 3, Franck; Pastorale (Symphony 
No. 1), Véerne; Toccata in F, Widor. 

Mr. Charles Stott, Parish Church, Heaton, Bradford— 
Sonata, E/gar : Chorale No. 2, Franck; Sonata No. I, 
Harwood; Suite for violin and organ, Rheinderger ; 
Adagio from Violin Concerto, Bruch (violin, Mr. Whitby 
Norton). 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, St. Margaret’s, Westminster— 
Two Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes, Vaughan 
Williams ; Pastorale (Sonata No. 12), Rhetnberger ; 
Fantasia in F minor, A/ozart. 

Mr. Ivor R. Davies, Christ Church, Greyfriars—Fugue in 
B minor, Bach; Pastorale, Franch ; Fantasia-Sonata, 
Rheinberger ; Epilogue, Willan. 

Mr. W. W. Thompson, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East— Heroic 
Postlude, Row/ey; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
Bach; Poem, Harrison; Cradle Song, Reverie, and 
Fantasy-Prelude, ‘ Resurgam,’ Grace. 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East— 

Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn ; Air with Variations, Best ; 

Allegro and Adagio from Toccata in C, Bach. 

Mr. Greenhouse Allt, St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh— 

Sonata in the Style of Handel, Wolstenholme ; Postludes 

on ‘Martyrs’ and ‘ London New,’ Grace ; Berceuse and 

Funeral March, Vierne. ° \ 

Mrs. Frank Pickering, St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Theme and 

Variations, Stuart Archer; Chorale Prelude, Brahms ; 

Prelude to ‘ The Blessed Damozel,’ Dedussy. 

Dr. A. C. Tysoe, York Minster—Prelude and Fugue in 

C minor, ///an; Rhapsody No. 3, Howells ; Toccata in 

D minor, Reger; Pastorale, Franck ; Symphony No. 3, 





accompaniment being played on the organ. 
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Mr. James Easson, Parish Church, St. Andrew’s, Fife—| Wanted, singers, s.A.T.B., to meet in Leyton or Woodfoni 


Chorale No. 3, Franck; 
West, Darke, and Charles Wood. 


Mr. Harry Wall, St. Clement Danes, Strand—Preludio, | ; 
Hymn-tune | Male alto wanted to complete male-voice quartet for mutuy 


Rheinberger ; Trio in D minor, Sach ; 


Preludes by Vaughan Williams, Shippen Barnes, and | 


Alan Gray; Laus Deo, Grace. 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Mary-le-Bow—Fugue, Hande/ 

Pastorale, Stanford; Meditation, Grace ; 
Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Reginald J. Cooper, organist 


St. Andrew’s, Great Cornard, Suffolk. 
H. Ronald Knight, organist, Westcliff Parish Church. 


and 


Church. 


H. H. Woodward, choirmaster, Westcliff 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Musical couple (pianist and soprano) would like to meet 


violinist and/or ’cellist, for mutual practice (evenings).— 


J. KAYE, 55, Priory Road, West Hampstead. 


The West Middlesex Musical Society has vacancies in both | 


chorus and orchestra.—Hon. gen. secretary, JOHN H. 
CUDDINGTON, 21, Selby Road, Ealing. 

’Cellist-vocalist (young gentleman) wishes to meet pianist- 
accompanist speaking Italian or Spanish (lady or gentle- 
man).—’CELLIST, 15, Eleanor Road, London, E.15. 

Pianist-accompanist offers services in exchange for pipe- 
organ practice. Croydon district.—Apply, ALBERT W. 
Bacon, 48, Whitehorse Lane, South Norwood, S.E.25. 

Amateur musicians residing near or within the district of 
Hornsey are asked to meet with a view to forming a small 
orchestra,— Write, 120, Ferme Park Road, Hornsey, N.3. 

New members will be welcomed to the East Finchley 
Orchestra for the new season ; rehearsals, Friday evenings. 
—SECRETARY, 24, Southwood Lawn Road, Highgate, 
N.6. Telephone- Hornsey 502. 

Players wanted for small string orchestra, meeting Tuesdays, 
6.45 p.m., at Overseas League, Vernon House, Park 
Place, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. — Apply, 
SECRETARY, at above address. 

Gentleman violinist wanted for trio. Must have very good 
tone. —* MS.,’ 22, Rectory Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
The Arundel Male-Voice Choir will resume operations early 
in October. Vacancies for altos, three first tenors, and 
two second basses. Rehearsals, Wednesdays, Memorial 
Hall.—Inquire HARBRIDGE SMITH, 48, Stockwell Road, 

S.W.9. 

Orchestral and vocal accompanist (lady) would like to meet 
instrumentalists and vocalists with a view to mutual 
practice.—C, H. B., 
S.E. 19. 


Pianist (lady) desiring opportunity for practice would give | 


services in children’s dancing school for experience.— 
R., c/o Musical Times. 

The London Shipping Orchestral Society has vacancies for 
all instruments. Rehearsals, Mondays, 6.15 p.m., at 
Institute of Marine Engineers, 85, Minories, E.1, First 
concert, December 10, at Central Hall, Westminster.— 
Apply A. D. WILLIs, 14, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3. 

Violinist (lady) would like to join a small orchestra or 
quartet.—E., c/o A/usical Times. 

Male vocalist desires to meet good accompanist in North 
London district. —P. B., c/o A/ustcal Times. 

Soprano wishes to meet good accompanist for mutual 
practice, near Kennington, at pianist’s house.—M. R., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Gentleman singer wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice, 

also soprano and contralto for quartet.—J. R. AYSGARTH 

Shirley Road, Croydon. 





Chorale Preludes by Sach, 


choirmaster, 


A. E. Tucker, organist and choirmaster, Clifton Parish 


Parish | 


Hon. | 


12, Tudor Road, Upper Norwood, | 





| districts for the study of madrigal music. Good sigh. 
| readers.—E. T. Bates, 11, Cheltenham Road, Leyton, 
| E.10, 


practice. 
Times. 


Good music.—Apply, L. W. L., c/o Music 


;|’Cellist wishes to meet other chamber music players fy 
Prelude and | 


string quartets, pianoforte trios, &c. New Cross q 
| South London districts preferred.—A. F. H., c/o Musica 
| Times. 

| Pianist wishes to meet other instrumentalists for mutu 
pleasure to play chamber music (Brahms, Schumann, ané 
other classical masters). W.C. district.—L. B., ch 
Musical Times. 

Lady violinist, good player, would like to meet violist ané 

| cellist with view to classical quartet practice ; N. or N.W, 

districts. —G. W., 352, Camden Road, N.7. 

| Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet good violinist and/or 

’cellist for practice of sonatas and trios one or two 
| evenings weekly. —WALTER C. SHERRY, 29, St. Stephen's 
| Road, Hounslow. 

| Altos and tenors wanted to complete small madrigal party 

| meeting near Victoria Station on Saturday afternoons, 

| Good sight-reading and enthusiasm chief qualifications, 

| Works will include Byrd, Morley, Palestrina, 
REGINALD TANSLEY, 10, Colville Gardens, Talbot Road, 
Bayswater, W.1I. 

Grafton Philharmonic Society, Clapham, S. W., formed with 
object of stimulating local interest in good music. There 
are still a few vacancies, especially for tenors.—Apply 
Musical Director, Mr. HENRY F. HALL, ‘ Forest End, 

| Forest Hill Road, S.E.23. 

Good wind and string players required for the Forest Hill 
| Amateur Orchestra. Low pitch. Season commences 


| October 1.—Apply, 5, Manor Court, Manor Mount,| 


Forest Hill, S. E.23. 
| Balham and Tooting Philharmonic Society, rehearsing 
| Tuesdays, 7.30 p.m., Lynwood Hall, Lynwood Road, 
Tooting, S.W.17. 
| instruments; also tenor and bass singers.—Apply Hox. 
| Sec., 54, Fircroft Road, S.W.17. 

Young man wishes to join string, brass, or jazz band. Can 
play either clarinet, pianoforte, or organ.—H. A. M., 
61, Park Road, Battersea, London, S.W.11, 

Pianist wishes to meet violinists and ’cellists with orchestral 
or solo libraries, for mutual practice.—PIANIST, 3), 
Palace Square, Crystal Palace, S.E.19. 

A few voices required to complete small madrigal party 
meeting one or two evenings a week; West End. Byrd, 

B., 76, Leighton Road, 





Palestrina, Gibbons, &c.—C. 
Ealing, W.13. 


THE NEGLECT OF ELGAR 

S1r,—The discussion on the so-called ‘ Neglect of Elgar 
in England seems to have attracted some attention on the 
Continent, and especially at Paris. A prominent Frenc 
conductor, who is evidently a diligent reader of English 
musical journals, recently said to me that he had not th 
slightest doubt that the good old proverb ‘Save m 
| from my friends’ was constantly passing in Sir Edwar 
Elgar’s mind when he heard of the mistaken zeal of some @ 
his admirers. The French conductor failed to see how the 
distinguished ‘ English member of the Institut de France 
could be called neglected in his native country when hi 
works were continually performed at all the leading music 
festivals and were widely known in every major and mino 
town in the United Kingdom. The performing fee, 
likewise said, had been always a sore point with som 
| English concert promoters, and they seemed to be the twit 
brothers and sisters of the patrons of circulating libraries 
| who would never handle a newly-published book if it wer 
| not for the existence of such money-saving institutions.- 
| Yours, Xc., ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, 


> 





Xxe— | 


Players needed for orchestra, all| 





Brixton, S.W. 
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RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS 

Sir,—In his admirable article on Rheinberger’s Organ 
Sonatas which appeared in the last issue of the JA/usica/ 
Times, Mr. Harvey Grace speaks in such complimentary 
terms of my work in the Novello Edition of the first Sonata 
that it would seem almost ungracious of me to controvert 
any of his statements regarding that edition. But I think 
he is scarcely justified in assuming that on page 12, line 3, 
bar 6, the natural should be printed before the third A 
instead of the second. Not only does its position before 
the second A agree with the original (German) edition, but 
in my opinion there is something in favour of this position 
as regards tonal design. Moreover, we know of no proof 
that Rheinberger intended the passage otherwise. Here is 
the complete bar: 
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The brackets, which I have added only for the purpose 
of reference in this quotation, indicate a sequential passage | 
of four notes with the intervals in identical order, the 
effect of which to my mind is far from illogical. The 
delay of the appearance of the natural until the third A | 
of the bar would carry out a different tonal design, and | 
one which the composer may not have intended.— 


Yours, &c., Joun E. West. 


{[Mr. Harvey Grace writes: The original German 
edition of these Sonatas is notoriously so inaccurate that 
I do not think we need consider it in a case of this kind: 
there is far more weight in Mr. West’s musical argument. 
I can only say that repeated playing of the passage as 
printed above has failed to remove my impression that 
the second A should be flat and the third natural. But 
clearly I was hasty in describing as a misprint what is 
no more than a doubtful point—one that can be settled 


only by a glance at the original manuscript. None the 
less, I shall go on flattening that second A.] 
CHOIR TRAINING AND THE R.C.O. 


Six,—I have read with interest the Report of the Choir 
Training Committee which has been accepted by the Council 
of the Royal College of Organists. 

For the present the candidate will show his ability before 
the examiners with a small class of boys. Later on we may | 
have a mixed choir. 

With a mixed choir, possibly, good examiners may be able | 
to form a fairly accurate opinion of a man’s ability, but [| 
feel sure that with a boys’ choir no man can give an opinion 
of much value with only thirty minutes’ observation. 

An old and experienced church organist told me recently 
that in his view it did not require very much ability to 
train a set of boys if you could get the boys in the practice | 
room. With this I agree. 

One of the worst choirs I ever heard was trained by 
a learned Mus.Doc. This gentleman was a good musician, | 
but his personality was lacking. The man who can attract | 
voluntary boys four or more times a week to practice, 
maintain good discipline, and a good esfrit de corps, is the | 
right man every time. | 

You make a remark in your issue of July that there are | 
not a dozen parish choirs practising daily. In this you are | 
wrong. Still, I admit there are very few. They are few 
not because organists are so busy, but simply because the 
boys cannot be got to attend. For the young organist there 
18 no better advertisement than a good set of boys, and the 
time spent in practising them is repaid many times over. 

I think all organists feel that this personal element is the 
thing that is most lacking in making a success of boys. 
Verily every average organist can make the voices smooth, 














can point the psalms, and knows what an intelligent reading 
of a hymn should be. He also knows that these things 
cannot be taught to average elementary school-boys on two 
practices a week. 


All who have attended the lectures and heard the choir 
trained by Sir Walford Davies know that here there is some- 
thing really exceptional. There are others endowed with 
similar powers, and they must be the men to decide unless 
these examinations are to meet the fate of the last. A man 
can be very successful with mixed or paid choirs, but a dismal 
failure when voluntary boys are at his mercy. —Yours, Xc., 


Newlands, PAUL ROCHARD. 
Kendal. 


July 7, 1923. 


[We did not affirm that ‘there are not a dozen,’ Xe. 
We merely expressed a doubt. How can Mr. Rochard 
know that we were wrong? And, anyway, what are 
the odds between ‘a dozen’ and ‘ a few’ ?—EbI!ITOR. ] 


HANDEL’S ‘THEODORA’ 


Sir,—The recent Handel Festival brings to mind— 
at least, to a few of us—the utter neglect of one 
of Handel’s happiest inspirations—namely, the oratorio 
Theodora, Even in 1873 (fifty years ago) G. A. Macfarren 
wrote an article for the J/usical 7imes pointing out the 
undeserved neglect of this work, and when it was published 
it brought forth one or two interesting comments. That 
was not all. Thirty years later it was reprinted as the 
preface to an edition of Zheodora, which again brought 
forth a few more communications. But this was all; for 
apart from an occasional performance, the oratorio—a great 
monument to Handel’s genius—has relapsed into almost 
entire forgetfulness. 


Composed in 1749 (eight years after Zhe Jessiah), it was the 
last work but one that Handel produced—/epitha following 
it nearly two years later—and was written in just over a 
month. Zkeodora was a great favourite with its composer. 
It is related that Handel was once asked whether he con- 
sidered the grand chorus in Zhe /esstah (probably the 
‘ Hallelujah’) his best production. To his questioner’s 
surprise, the master replied that in his opinion the 
chorus ‘ He saw the lovely youth’ (in 7heodora) was far 
beyond it. 

Although this incident speaks volumes for the merit 
of this particular chorus, it does not, of course, mean 
to say that the other numbers in the work are just as 
excellent, but it is recorded that Handel was very nettled 





| at the non-attraction of Zeodora when he produced it. 


The composer divided the story into three parts, or 
Acts. The Overture is in four movements—namely, a 


| Maestoso, a very spirited Fugue, a charming Trio, and 


lastly a Courante. The whole four movements make a very 
fine Overture, and one is forced to admit that herein 
lies a gem, In the first part of the oratorio, ‘ Fond, 


| flattering world, adieu,’ a beautiful air sung by Theodora, 


and ‘ Angels, ever bright and fair’ areto be found. It is by 


'the latter that the composition is known only by ame to 


many people. 

In the following Act, ‘Venus laughing from the skies,’ 
and the chorus of Christians, ‘ He saw the lovely youth,’ 
are the two most beautiful numbers. I have already 
alluded to what Handel thought about the latter, and 
the former does not deserve much less praise. ‘ Whither, 
Princess, do you fly’ occurs in the last part. These are 
only a few of the many beauties in the oratorio ; 
suffice to say that it really is a magnificent work, and 
more valuable as regards artistic merit than a good many 
of the composer’s other compositions. There is an absence 
of sickly sentimentality in the various characters, and the 
music goes straight to the heart. 


. . . . . . . 


For what reason do I 


Let me think a moment. . . 
write this letter ? 
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It is because I wish to attain what Macfarren and one or 
two others failed to do—namely, induce conductors of 
choral societies, &c., to perform this work. My wish is, 
therefore, to hear of its being raised from its present 
neglected state. Readers can help me to realise this. 
Let them but cast their eyes over the pages, . . . and they 
will become my coadjutors.—Y ours, Xc., 

C. E. Lucor. 


West Norwood, S. E.27. 


THE BACH CHORALES AND CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING 

Str,—May a simple layman venture to express an 
opinion on the vexed question of inviting the congregation 
to join in the singing of the Chorales in Bach’s settings of 
the Passion ? 

Fine and impressive as the effect of a large congregation 
singing in unison undoubtedly is, these Chorales do not, in 
my humble judgment, lend themselves to this form of 
treatment by the average congregation of to-day. The very 
high key in which some of them are written, ¢.g., ‘ Lord 
Jesus, Thy dear angel send’ (Passion according to St. John), 
places them beyond the range of any but trained singers, 
and the wonderful harmonies in which they are clothed lose 
considerably in character when the balance of the parts is 
disturbed, as it inevitably must be when a huge and unwieldy 
chorus singing the melody is added to the other vocal parts. 
To ask the congregation to sing anything but the melody 
is to court disaster. 

Simple tunes of broad melodic outline supported by plain 
diatonic harmony may be sung in unison by almost any 
number of voices with telling effect, but the delicacy of 
Bach’s intensely poetic treatment of these chorales is 
seriously impaired when they are performed in the same way, 
and one feels instinctively that, on these occasions at least, 
the congregation should be seen and not heard. 

My conviction was considerably strengthened many 
years ago at a performance of the St. John Passion, at St. 
Anne’s, Soho. On that occasion the congregation was 
requested to stand and join in the singing of the Chorales, 
and the congregation did so—lustily and with a good 
courage, with heart, voice, and no doubt the best intentions. 
As a happy combination of cheery optimism and riotous 
cacophony its valiant efforts have surely never been 
excelled. Standing as I was, ‘in the midst of the con- 
gregation,’ I heard tenors, basses, ‘seconds,’ groanings, 
wailings, &c., and at one supreme moment there were no 
less than fifteen real parts (independently of Bach’s) going on 
around me, producing effects calculated to inspire some of 
the more venturesome of our young composers with 
sentiments of extreme envy. 

At a Bach Choir performance of the S¢. Matthew Passion 
some few years ago, under the conductorship of Sir Charles 
Stanford, the Chorales were sung by a semi-chorus without 
accompaniment, and the effect was so deeply impressive 
that anyone present at that particular performance would, I 
am sure, agree that this is undoubtedly the way in which 
they should be presented.— Yours, c., 

Winchester, STANLEY ALCOCK, 

September 12, 1923. 


VOICE FAILURE 
Sir,—For the benefit of readers interested in this 
correspondence (several of whom have written to me 


personally) may I say a few words in answer to Mr. 
Ernest G. White? 

I was not unaware of Mr. White’s written views when I 
initiated this correspondence, but I could not see my way to 
accepting his theory of the functions of the true and false 
cords. Furthermore, in spite of an interesting interview 
with Mr. White arising out of this topic, I am still unable 
to accept it. 

The question of the action of these cords is one of 
extraordinary difficulty. Laryngoscopic investigation is not 
easy, and is quite impossible under good tone-production 
conditions. It seems that the most we can do is to 
formulate a working theory and test it by as many facts 
as possible ; provisionally it may be accepted until it should 








demonstrate its own falsity by refusing to fit in with 
observed facts. This is my position. 

As to the ‘destruction in great part of the false vocaj 
cords with no appreciable difference in vocal result’ 
(Cunningham’s Anatomy), in very many instances of 
wrongly-used voice the false cords are habitually inoperative. 
Here also the anatomist might notice nothing. It is not his 
business. But even he could hardly fail to be impressed by 
the instantaneous improvement that arises so soon as the 
false cords resume their function. 

Mr. Lunn’s illustration of the two pairs of lockgates is 
illuminating. Here the gates that actually control the 
water are placed facing inwards against the stream, while 
the pair facing the other way may move freely with the 
water-pressure equalised on each side of them. This latter 
pair of gates corresponds to the delicate true cords freed 
from all strajn ; and the former pair answers to the robust 
false cords controlling the issuing stream of air. Necessarily 
the false cords for this purpose mst be placed above the 
true cords. The mechanism of this ‘lock’ or ‘valve’ of 
the larynx seems to me one of the most beautiful 
imaginable. 

Mr. White has personally suggested to me that in the 
many cases where my experience demonstrates that 
remarkable results have followed from securing the proper 
working of the false cords I have unknowingly hit upon the 
correct ‘Sinus’ tone-production, and that the results are to 
be ascribed to this. I can only say that this proposition 
does not fit in with my observed facts. —Yours, Xc., 

H. ERNEST Hunt. 





S1r,—Whilst standing on the outside edge of a vast 
concourse at a band performance I heard a man near me 
say that the conductor was more than a beat ahead of 
his band. The observation was quite correct, but the 
speaker’s physics were faulty. 

Mr. White’s Science and Singing strikes me somewhat 
similarly. Most of us know that the reed in instruments 
of the clarinet, oboe, and bagpipe chanter type adapts 
itself to the pitch given by the key on the pipe, but 
unfortunately we are not keyed. 

To many the idea of a vocal cord, say, an inch in 
diameter—which in many cases can give three octaves and 
in some, more—is not feasible, and some, like Mr. White, 
have cast about for a new theory. Prof. Scripture (New 
York) hinted at that theory long before Mr. White, but 
probably he has seen the error of his ways. 

Sixty-eight years ago Garcia, the laryngologist, gave us 
the puff theory—which has been developed by real scientists 
like Marage (Paris) and others equally eminent. All of 
them agree that the periodicity of the puffs determines the 
pitch; the amount of air that gets through, the intensity; 
and the completeness of cessation (or otherwise) between 
the puffs, the quality. 

The syren is a puff instrument, but the vocal lips have 
been likened to the horn player’s lips in the mouthpiece. 
When we get a grip of this fact it reconciles many 
misunderstandings. 

Nasal resonance may be illustrated by a euphonium that had 
been in a domestic cataclysm, and had come out all battered 
and dented—full of sinuses, so to speak. Its owner, a soloist, 
had to get a new instrument, with great expectations about 
the tone. He found, however, that the old euphonium 
played quite as well as the new one, and although he tried 
many judges, none could tell the difference. This clearly 
proved that the cavities did not matter so long as the length 
was unaltered. : 

An experiment I quoted in a former letter on this 
point was performed by the late A. B. Bach, of Edinburgh. 
He had two little rubber tubes fitted with balloon-like ends 
that could be inflated by a Politser bag or other means. 
These he passed into the nasal passage of a soprano until 
the inflatable parts were in the choane (posterior nares). 
The little balloons were now inflated, acting as a valve 
cutting off any connection with the pharynx ; the nose was 
then completely filled with milk. 

The singer sang all her notes just as brilliantly as before 
the experiment, showing conclusively that the sinuses had 
little to do with either the pitch or the quality. 
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The vibration which is felt in the forehead, nose, Xc., 
during good production is an effect, not a cause, and the 

s are too well padded inside and outside to be of any 
great advantage. 

The peculiar shape of the nasal interior gives a great 
area for heating and moistening the ingoing breath-stream 
(for lubrication of the mucus lining), and also for acting as a 
sieve and dust-trap, z.¢., its primary purposes. 

Nasal resonance is perhaps a necessity to the French- 
speaking people, who, like the Yiddish and American, 
speak with the low palate, and even trill the ‘r’ with the 
tongue-back and soft palate, but who, I believe, would 
give their kingdoms to sing like ourselves. 

One might as well try to train a cigar-box as train 
the chambers of the nose for resonance—that happens 
willy-nilly. 

Mr. White, like the drowning man clutching at the straw, 
has seized that crumb of comfort from Sir James Cantlie’s 
remarks concerning the boy’s voice—yet one generally 
finds that the resonance chamber fits the voice after nature 
has made her adjustment. 

E. Delle Sedie (Paris) and Herr Behnke have stated quite 
clearly what the real resonator is, and they evidently under- 
stood the relation of the same to the wave-length produced. 

Mr. White can quite easily disprove his theory by inter- 
posing a rubber sheet under the soft palate, cutting off the 
nasal passage. He will find then that he can sing his notes 
as formerly. — Yours, &c., Davip Houston, 

14, Lyndhurst Gardens, Glasgow. 

July 11, 1923. 


TONIC SOL-FA AND THE MINOR MODE 

Sir,—Dr. Coward’s remarks upon the subject of the 
‘Fixed-Doh’ will probably meet witha fair share of approval, 
but one wonders whether the same agreement will result in 
the case of his opinion upon the ‘Doh-minor.’ The 
controversy is an old one and many have waxed hot about it, 
but Dr. Coward’s contention that it is equally illogical to 
ignore the mental effect in the ‘Doh-minor’ as it is in the 
‘Fixed-Doh’ is particularly unfortunate, because the retaining 
of the mental effect is the very argument for the existence 
of the ‘ Doh-minor’ method. 

The advocates of the ‘ Lah-minor’ teach that the pillars of 
the scale are Doh, Me, and Soh in a major key, but Za, 
Doh, and Me in a minor key—upsetting their own theory of 
mental effect! The Doh-minor-ists hold that the key-note is 
always Doh and the dominant always Sof; and as the 
mediant is flatter in a minor key than it is in a major key— 
it is called AZa instead of AZ. Surely this is logical ! 

In my teaching of aural culture I have found the ‘ Doh- 
minor’ method invaluable. I cannot—with all due deference 
to so learned a musician as Dr. Coward—agree that it ‘ will 
not work.’—Yours, Xc., LouIsSE DUGDALE. 

Forest Gate, E.7. September 13, 1923. 


SONGS BY EARLY WOMEN COMPOSERS 

Sir,—I am seeking songs by early women composers, 
and wondered whether your paper could help to put me in 
touch with someone who has studied the subject. Any 
information would be greatly esteemed, especially regarding 
melodies authentically composed by women prior to the 
18th century. 

I am acquainted with songs attributed to Jeanne d’Albret, 
Anne Boleyn, Mary Stuart, Madame Gail, and Queen 
Hortense. 

I trust that you or some of your readers can help me.— 
Yours, &c., W. H. Cow in, 

143, Wellington Road North, 

Heaton Norris, Stockport. 
_ [Readers able to help Mr. Cowlin are asked to send the 
tnformation to him direct, not to our office. —EpiTor. ] 


BUSONI, WITH BEARD 
We hear from Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett that a photograph of 
..Busoni, taken about sixteen years ago by Messrs. 
Elliott & Fry, shows him wearing the beard which 
appears to cause ‘ R, E.’ and others so much concern,— 
EpIror. 





Sbarps and Flats 





The Rosary is the world’s worst song.—Zrunest Newman, 

This is a nasty blow for the authors of ‘***, ** **** ** 
FERRERS 9 Punch, 

I had my doubts; but I am convinced now that the 
despised Xosary isa good song—if Mr. Ernest Newman 
says it is not.—/osef Holbrooke. 

We can take Mr. Newman’s word as to which is the 
world’s worst song, though should there be authority behind 
a recent verdict a lot of time must have been mis-spent in 
acquiring it.—A. 7. Sheldon. 

It does not seem to have occurred to any editor, 
sub-editor, publisher, composer, singer, leader-writer, 
correspondent, or Academy Principal to ask whether I had 
really said what I was reported to have said. As a matter 
of fact, I hadn’t.—Zrnest Newman. 

The average child of to-day does not seem satisfied unless 
he or she can sit down and thump out some Jazz. I know 
when I ask my own girls to play some Bach or Beethoven, 
they say: ‘ Mother, are you crazy? Why Bach?’ NowI 
admit Bach is for the pedagogues, but Beethoven is different. 
—Julia Claussen. 

From an account of a sports meeting in Essex : 

* Selections were played by Military Band, and 
members of St. John Ambulance were in attendance.’ 
It is seldom that arrangements are so complete.—E. V. K., 
in the Dazly News. 

Even to this day, with rare exceptions, I do not enjoy 
music emotionally; I think that I enjoy it for the way it 
occupies the waste ground of the mind. — Compton Mackenzie. 





Mr. Dean is doing everything to make Hassan a success. 
He went to Tripoli to get ideas for the scenery and costumes ; 
he has called in a promising English composer, Mr. Frederick 
Delius, for the music.—Dazly News. 


If the difference in losses of revenue of the proposed new 
church site and the old one were assessed the amount would 
be found to be only a few hundred pounds per annum, and 
for this insignificant amount their historical sanctum 
sanatorium was to be sacrificed.— Sydney Morning Herald. 

I love music, but I do not try to play myself: I love 
music too much to spoil it.—Anna Pavlova. 

‘Suite Henry VIII,’ Accidental Music 
Broadcasting Programme. 

I do not fancy I shall ever lose my bad taste in music, 
although I regret to say that I am beginning to find Puccini 
impossible. This is a sad business, and I grow to like Bach 
better and better every day.—Compton Mackenzie. 


*Sullivan.’— 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Last term there were fifteen concerts. Of these, four 
were informal, seven chamber, and four orchestral concerts, 
two of which were conducted by members of Dr. Adrian C, 
Boult’s conducting class. The following works by College 
composers were performed: String Quartet by Edmund 
Rubbra; three Songs by Percy Judd; Sonatina for violin 
and ’cello by A. Davies Adams; two Songs by Evelyn 
Willis ; Quartet for organ, two violins, and ’cello by Percy 
Whitlock ; two Songs by Jasper B. Rooper; three Songs 
by John Escombe. 

At one of the orchestral concerts Dr. Adrian C. Boult 
conducted Arnold Bax’s Garden of Fand and Ravel’s 
Symphonic Fragment No. 2 from Ballet Daphnis and Chioé. 
At another, Mr. Frank Bridge conducted his own 
Orchestral Suite 7%e Sea, and Rimsky-Kosakov’s Cafriccto 
Espagnole, Op. 34. 

There have been four of the recitals for artist-students 
inaugurated by the Director: a pianoforte recital by 
Angus Morrison, an organ and song recital by Osborne 
Peasgood and Edward Hughes, a violin and pianoforte 
recital by Louis Blofield and Henry Bronkhurst, and a 
pianoforte recital by Evelyn Willis. M. J. 
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LONDON AND DI 


SEASON 


rRictT 


THE Royat CuHoraAt SocieTty.—The experiment of | 
engaging guest-conductors for the concerts of this Society | 


seems to have met with general approval, and is to be 


repeated during the coming season. The 
chief is Mr. H. L. Balfour, as before. 
list of the dates, programmes, and conductors of the eight 
concerts announced, all of which are held at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoons, at 
Hiawatha, Mr. 
Mr. H. L. Balfour; 


> 


December 22, Carols, Mr. H. L. 


Balfour ; January 5, Zhe .essiah, Mr. Eugene Goossens; | 


February 2, Berlioz’s 
March 1, 7he Dream of Gerontius and The Hymn of Jesus, 
Sir Landon Ronald; March 29, Vaughan 


April 18, Zhe .Wesstak, Mr. Frank Bridge. 


THE BAcH Cuoirr, conducted by Dr. Vaughan Williams, | 
will perform Holst’s Ode to Death, Old English Motets, the | 


St. Matthew Passion, and the Mass in B minor, and the 
orchestral works include the conductor’s Pastoral Symphony. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR, conducted by Mr. C, 
Kennedy Scott, announces concerts for November 15, 
March 13, and June 5. The works include the following: 
Mass in B minor; Zhe Hymn of Jesus; Psyche, Franck ; 
short works by Purcell, Brahms, Bax, Holst, Parry, 
Vaughan Williams, Xc. 

THE ALEXANDRA PALACE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAI 
SOcIETY returns this year to its original home at the Palace. 
Mr. Allen Gill will conduct Z/ijah, Tom Jones, Gounod’s 


Faust, parts of Zhe Creation, Hubert Bath’s Zhe Wedding | 


of Shon Maclean, and the Mass in B minor. On the eve of 
Armistice Day, Elgar’s For the Fallen and Stanford’s Songs of 
the Fleet will be performed. J/srae/ in Egyft and Verdi’s 
Requiem will be given at the Northern Polytechnic Hall. 

THE NEW QUEEN’s HALL ORCHESTRA will give twelve 
Symphony concerts under Sir Henry Wood on Saturday 
afternoons from October 13. The new works announced 
are Franz Schreker’s Chamber Symphony, a Symphony in D 
(No. 5) by Miaskovsky, Respighi’s Si#fonta Drammatica, 
Hindemith’s Nusch-Nuschi Dances, a newly-discovered 
Violoncello Concerto by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach; the 
Romantic Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra by Joseph 
Marx; Max Reger’s AXomantic Suite; Erich Korngold’s 
symphonic overture, Sursum Corda; and the symphonic 
poem, Sumarovo Dite, by the Czech composer Leos Janacek. 
Apart from novelties, the list of works to be played 
is of the highest interest, for it includes Arnold Bax’s 
Symphony (its second performance); Holst’s Planets 
(complete), conducted by the composer; and Elgar’s 
second Symphony. Other works are  Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, Brahms’s Serenade in A, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 51, in B_ flat, Beethoven’s fourth, 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch, and Mozart’s Prague. The soloists 
include Messrs, Thibaiid, Cortét, Fernand Pollain, Prokofiev, 
Emil Sauer, Moiseiwitsch, Busoni, Arthur Rubinstein, 
Mitja Nikisch, and Moritz Rosenthal, and Madame Suggia 
and Miss Myra Hess. 


THE CHAPPELL CONCERTS at Queen’s Hall will no 
longer adhere to ballad concert pattern. Popular 
orchestral music will be the chief interest. Three concerts 
will be conducted by Sir Henry Wood, two by Mr. Edward 
German, and five by Mr. Eugéne Goossens. Singers and 
players of high standing have been engaged, and the concerts 
are designed to last two hours. 


THE STROLLING PLAYERS’ AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL 
Society has a splendid scheme to carry out under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Ivimey. From the programmes of 
three concerts (December 13, February 28, and April 10) 
we select the following: Sixth Symphony (Glazounov) ; 
A Song of Sunrise (Delius); Overture, Benvenuto Cellini 
(Berlioz); Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis (Vaughan 
Williams); Symphonic Suite, Acguare/li (Santoliquido) 
(first performance in England) ; Overture, J/acheth (Sullivan) ; 
Italian Symphony (Mendelssohn) ; Water Juste (Handel), 


conductor-in- 
The following is a 


Faust, Mr. Hamilton Harty; | Williams).— 7% 


Williams’s | 
Sea Symphony and other works, Dr. Adrian C. Boult; | 


———__. 
We have received syllabuses from the following Societies, 
| and quote a selection of the works that they have chosen 
| for performance : 
BROMLEY CHORAL 
Hiawatha ; 
in Egypt. 


Society (Mr. Frederic Fertel),~ 
The Rebel Maid, Montague Phillips; Zsrag/ 


CROYDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND PHILHAR. 
monic Society (Mr. W. H. Reed and Mr. Alan }. 
Kirby).— Zhe Wedding of Shon Maclean, Hubert Bath; 


30: October 20, | Enigma Variations, Elgar; Sea Drift, Coleridge-Taylor; 
Albert Coates; November 17, Ziijah,| Reguiem, Verdi; Symphony, Brahms; Choral Variation; 


on Folk-songs, Rutland Boughton. 
Society (Mr. E. Victor 
Black Knight; Blest Pair of Sirens: 
Bon-Bon Suite, Coleridge-Taylor. 

PENGE AND DIstRicT CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL 
| Society (Mr. Alfred B. Choat).—Sov-Bon Suite, Coleridge. 
| Taylor; Revenge, Stanford ; Werrie England, E. German, 
PURLEY CHORAL UNION (Mr. Harold Macpherson),— 
| Zhe Messiah ; Hiawatha, 

SouTH LONDON PHILHARMONIC Socrety (Mr, William 
H. Kerridge).—TZhe Spectre’s Bride; The Revenge; 
From the Bavarian Highlands; Violin Concerto, Elgar; 


EALING PHILHARMONIC 


Ethel Smyth. 
Sutton Musica Society (Mr. H. L. 
Hiawatha; Brown Earth, Rootham; The Revenge. 
West MIDDLESEX MusiIcat Society (Mr. C. Stanley 
Smallman).—AHiawatha; Melusina, Hofmann; Hymn of 
| Pratse. 





PROVINCIAL 

We have received the following particulars from societies 
in the provinces : 

DERBY MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY CHAMBER CONCERTS, 
—The Chamber Music Players (October 8); Madame 
Suggia (November 9); the City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(December 14); M. Moiseiwitsch (February 1). In spite of 
low prices these concerts have paid their way. 


Hatirax CHoRAL Society (Dr. Tysoe).— Zhe Dream 
of Gerontius; Alto Rhapsody, Brahms; The Messiah; 
Cavalleria Rusticana, 

MIDDLESBROUGH MUSICAL UNION (Mr. Gavin Kay).— 
The Mystic Trumpeter; Jesu, Priceless Treasure ; Blest 
Pair of Sirens; The Messiah; The Light of Life, Elgar; 
Alto Rhapsody, Brahms. 

St. HELENS GLEE Cus (Dr. S. B. Sidall).—Part-songs, 
&c., of Byrd, Brahms, Bantock, Bax, Elgar, Holst, anda 
song recital by Miss Dorothy Silk (October 9); folk-songs 
and traditional songs by Miss Cedar Paul (March 12). 


SCARBOROUGH PHILHARMONIC Soctety (Dr. Thomas 
Ely).—Dorothy, Cellier (stage performance); Faust, 
Gounod ; Carol concert ; Songs of the Fleet, Stanford. 


Srockport VocaL Union (Dr. Thomas Keighley).— 
The Golden Legend ; I Pagliacct, 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


The ‘classical’ and the Wagner programmes at the 
Promenade Concerts continue to draw the largest audiences, 
and in the former the series of unfamiliar Bach Concertos are 
to many concert-goers the most interesting numbers. The 
enthusiasm with which the works have been received will 
perhaps induce other concert-givers to include them in their 
prospective schemes. 

The number of novelties performed has been considerable. 
On August 21, M. Angel Grande played a Violin 
Concerto in A minor by Breton, which was dedicated 
tohim. The composer’s object was to commemorate the 
fame of Sarasate, and to write three movements in the 
three styles in which he was pre-eminent. The whole 
‘dates,’ and it is not to be wondered at that the last of the 
three was the most satisfactory. An interesting feature of 
the same concert was the performance of three Darces 





arranged by Hamilton Harty. 
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from de Falla’s Zhe 7hree-Cornered Hat, and the contrast 
was not favourable to the unfamiliar work. 

On the following evening Miss Isolde Menges played the 
Violin Concerto in D by Dohnanyi. It is an effective and 
well-knit work, distinguished by a strong, virile feeling, 
and is more interesting in those parts where the composer’s 
national spirit finds the strongest expression. Of the four 
movements, the most attractive is the Scherzo, and the 
series of Variations which forms the Fiza/e is probably of 
the most lasting value. The playing of the solo part was 
admirable. 

On August 23, Miss Dorothy Howell played her Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, and was very heartily received. The 
work shows a great advance in command of form over her 
previous work, Zama, which attracted so much attention. 
It is in three movements, of which the first and the 
third are based on the same subject-matter, the second 
being in the nature of a melodious réverie. This seemed 
the least successful of the three, perhaps partly because the 
composer has not the gift of sensitive phrasing. The skill 
with which the material is used in the first and last move- 
ments is very considerable. Ample variety is secured in 
these two movements without loss of unity in a way which 
promises a great deal for the future; the principal 
theme itself is full of dramatic significance. The writing 
for the pianoforte part is effective, and—with the reservation 
already suggested—it was effectively played. 


The principal feature of the concert on August 
28 was the appearance of Mr. Gustav Holst to 
conduct four movements (Mars, Venus, Mercury, and 


Jupiter) from Zhe Planets. It was very satisfactory to 
notice that there was a specially large audience on this 
evening. The composer secured a spirited performance, 
but we have heard the details more finely polished under 
other conductors. On the same evening Signor Francesco 
Ticciati played Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
Espagnole. 

On the evening of August 29 the central part of the 
programme was occupied with British music. First came 
Four Choral Preludes by Dame Ethel Smyth, conducted by 
the composer. They are taken, in the words of the 
programme book, from ‘an old book.’ It does not say 
whether the old book is by the composer herself, or by a 
musician of the period to which the music harks back. 
They are extremely interesting and dignified exercises in the 
style of Bach, but they appeal almost too much to the head 
and too little to the heart. Dame Ethel Smyth also 
conducted ‘The Rat’ and ‘ Thirza’s Love Song’ from 
The Wreckers, which were sung with dramatic effect by 
Miss Bella Baillie. To many, however, the most interesting 
feature of the programme was the admirable performance of 
Elgar’s Violin Concerto by Miss Margaret Fairless, who not 
only overcame the technical difficulties, but grasped the 
meaning of the work admirably. 

The boundless energy and humour of Mr. Arthur Bliss’s 
Concerto for pianoforte, tenor voice, strings, and percussion, 
has often been praised. With Mr. Gordon Bryan at the 
pianoforte, and Mr. Archibald Winter the vocalist, it did not 
fail of its usual effect. It always seems that the drummer 
should be specially named on the programme when this 
work is performed, for his part is at least as important as 
the two others. 

On September 4, Pick-Mangiagalli’s Sortilegi (Sorcery) 
Was just conjuring. It was followed by Zwo Orchestral 
Pictures that put Philip P. Sainton (the leader of the violas) 
among the composers worth watching. Aynance Cove had 
much in common with other and more subtly drawn pictures 
of nature at rest, and we seem to remember finding too much 
formal repetition; but Plymouth Dockyard had greater 
reality in it, not merely because of the licence to use 
discords and # marks (it is easier to make a deceptive show 
with the volcanic stuff than to write of still life) but because 
Mr. Sainton kept his invention alive and thought out good 

leas and passages before saying ‘trombones here and drums 
there.” The composer conducted his first ‘ Picture’ once 
and the second twice, with good wishes all round. Mr. 
Armstrong Gibbs, with his Vision of Night on September 5, 
Was another who sought to express himself in terms of 
Poetry and found it harder than to express himself in 
terms of fun. On the same evening the fun had been 





Dohnanyi’s, with his Variations on a Nursery Song with 
pianoforte oé/igato, Miss Helen Guest entered into the 
joke well. During the next few days the chief event was 
Miss Harriet Cohen’s playing of Arnold Bax’s Symphonic 
Variations in E, a work which always seems to take the 
colour out of its neighbours. Wagner’s Symphony on 
September 10 made us wonder what we would really think 
of it if we didn’t know some other little things of the same 
composer: probably a good deal more. 

On Tuesday, September II, the novelty was the Spanish 
Rhapsody of José Cassado (substituted for the Romantic 
Concerto in E of Josef Marx, which will be heard later at a 
Symphony concert) The solo part was played by 
M. José Iturbi, who may congratulate himself on having 
made the most successful débiit at a Promenade Concert of 
any artist for a long time. He had the rare distinction of 
being twice encored in spite of the rule to the contrary, and 
by his brilliant technique and vivacious temperament he 
well deserved the compliment. The work itself was not 
very original in idea and execution, but the pianoforte part 
is both grateful and ingenious. The programme also 
included the Indian Suite of MacDowell, of which high 
opinions were expressed when it was new, but it now arrests 
attention merely by clever and solid workmanship which does 
not quite compensate for a marked tendency to diffuseness. 

On September 12 the principal number was an excellent 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s London Symphony ; the 
slow movement was, in particular, impressively played. It 
is pleasant to be able to record that the public is beginning 
to appreciate this work at its right value. It shows that 
even in these days austerity is not necessarily an obstacle to 
popularity, although the tastes of the generality of music- 
lovers run in the direction of sensationalism. At the same 
concert M. Gil-Marchex played brilliantly, but somewhat 
hardly, de Falla’s Muzts dans les Jardins d’ Espagne, which 
is both effective in the ordinary sense of the word and full 
of real music. 

On September 13, Mr. Cecil Baumer played the solo 
part in the Pianoforte Concerto of Ludomir Rézycki, which 
is extremely difficult, and is in parts an interesting embodi- 
ment of the Polish national spirit, but is as a whole too 
long and elaborate for the value of its ideas. 

On September 18 there was no novelty, but a crowded 
audience recalled Mr. Rutland Boughton no fewer than 
seven times after he had conducted his arrangements for 
orchestra of the Love Duet from Act I and the Luring 
Scene from Zhe J/mmortal Hour. Between the two 
Mr. Glyn Dowell sang How beautiful they are, and was 
turbulently encored. The music bears separation from the 
stage better than could have been expected, but it would 
have been a greater pleasure to hear the Duet sung. In 
the orchestral version the vocal line seemed to be hidden, 
whereas on the stage it was more prominent, as it ought to 
be. Perhaps another conductor would have avoided that 
shortcoming. Another notable incident was the enthusiasm 
evoked by Mr. Albert Sammons’s playing of Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto (No. 3), in G. He, too, was recalled seven times. 

Various HANDs, 


MADAME PAVLOVA’S SEASON 


During the fortnight beginning September 10, Pavlova 
has been drawing large audiences to Covent Garden. 
Madame Pavlova herself has lost none of the magic of her 
art in the smaller things, in which she first conquered fame 
in London, but she never seems equally brilliant when she 
takes part in an ensemble. Unlike some of the greatest of 
her rivals, she does not possess the power of subordinating 
her personality—as, for instance, in the classical dances in 
Tcherepnin’s Dionysus and the Indian Frescoes of Ajanta. 
in the one of which she represents a high priestess of 
Dionysus, and in the other a high priestess of Buddha. She 
dances divinely, but still remains Madame Pavlova. The 
same can be said of her appearance in the Fairy Doll, 
about which there is some little misconception. 

It has been said that the Fazry Doll is a poor imitation 
of La Boutique Fantasgue. The real fact is, however, that 
the story of Za Boutigue Fantasgue was taken from 
the same source originally—viz., the Puppenfee—but by 
the genius (not too strong a word) lavished on the mounting, 
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its delightful interpretation, and the irresistible spirit of 
Rossini’s music, the old entertainment was lifted to a very 
much higher sphere. The programmes also included some 
Japanese Dances designed by experts from Tokyo 
(Koshiro Matsumoto Fijima and Mlle. Fumi) and music 
arranged by Mr. Henry Geehl, and two Indian scenes, of 
which the music was by Mlle. Comolata Banjeri, while 
Uday Shankar is responsible for the dances. It is no doubt 
satisfying to have music of such undoubted authenticity, and 
gives the hearer a sense of conscious virtue, but the ordinary 
European will perhaps prefer Oriental music doctored for 
Western ears, as has been done by Sullivan and Puccini, 
although, heaven knows, we have had more than enough of 
pseudo-Orientalism. 

M. Tcherepnin’s music is interesting, but not too 
original, and the music of the other ballets by Bayer (7%e 
Fairy Doll) and Drigo (The Magic Flute, which has no 
connection with Mozart) is the last word in commonplace, 
though pleasant enough. Messrs. Stier and Tcherepnin 
conduct very capably. 

On Monday, September 17, Madame Pavlova produced 
an absolute novelty, the Ballet, curiously called 4x O/d 
Russian Folk-lore, arranged by M. Novikov, with 
music arranged by Nicolas Tcherepnin. It is not 
necessary to go into the plot, which is an amalgam of the 
Cog @’Or and the Fire-bird. M. Tcherepnin’s music is also 
to a certain extent reminiscent of both; he has distinct 
skill in handling the new Russian orchestral idiom, and a 
sense of theatrical, even dramatic, appropriateness, together 
with a decided feeling for humour. One would imagine 
that it is not very easy music for the people on the stage, as 
the rhythms are often suggested rather than emphasised. 
To put it in another way, the score—like the action on the 
stage—is rather overloaded with detail. Madame Pavlova, 
first in the character of a captive bird, and then as a 
Russian Princess, is throughout delightful, and the way in 
which she marks the contrast between the two shows a 
greater sense of dramatic miming than anything she has 
done this season. A. K. 





Competition Festival Record 
JUDGES AND EXPRESSION MARKS 

A correspondent writes pointing out that at a 
recent competition the adjudicator, in making his 
award, said that choirs should avoid all marks of 
expression and give their own _ interpretation. 
The writer tells us that the competing choirs expressed 
themselves strongly on the futility of entering 
to compete when the ‘method of judging was so 
unsatisfactory and savoured so much of favouritism.’ 

We do not see where the ‘favouritism’ came in, 
as nothing seems to have been said or done that 
did not affect all choirs alike. As to the adjudicator’s 
pronouncement : assuming our correspondent’s report 
to be correct, we can confidently say that it does not 
express the view of adjudicators in general. True, 
practically all of them feel (and say publicly) 
that they do not penalise competitors who depart 
from the printed copy so far as expression marks 
are concerned. They usually add, however, that a 
departure of the kind must justify itself by results ; 
it must not be departure for departure’s sake. But 
in our experience we have never heard, or heard of, 
a pronouncement so radical as that alleged to have 
been made in this case. The nearest approach to it 
in principle was made some years ago, when at a 
Festival (we forget which) a few test-pieces were 
purposely issued without expression marks, the com- 
petitors being expected to work out an interpretative 
scheme for themselves. Evidently it was found to be 
impracticable—or unpopular, which in this case 
means the same thing ; at all events nothing of the 


Our correspondent raises another point. He say; 


that 


Different adjudicators have their different ‘ strong 
points,’ such as Rhythm, Tone, Balance, Diction, &c., 
which in their view constitutes ‘the best,’ and as a 
result choirs, instead of honestly practising the piece as 
written (thereby raising the standard of choral singing) 
simply inquire for the particular adjudicator’s ‘ strong 
point’ and act accordingly. This is not competition, 
but ‘ wangling.’ 


Judges would not be human if they had not thei 
idiosyncrasies. A is perhaps abnormally sensitiv 
in regard to purity of tone ; B likes pure tone, buts 
willing to turn a deaf ear to an occasional lack of 
purity on the part of a choir that shows marked 
powers of interpretation; C is hardly less exacting 
than A and B in the matters of tone and interpretation, 
but having been blessed with a keen sense of rhythm 
he unerringly spots defects of a type so subtle that 
they may easily escape A and B. And so on, quite 
a good way down the alphabet. But is this variety 
much of a drawback after all? May it not even 
prove to be an advantage in some ways ? 

At most of the important festivals, where the 
choral standard is high and competition close, the 
chief choral contests are judged by at least two men, 
The chances are against the two (or three) being 
all like A, B, or C. It is far more likely that, quite 
involuntarily, each will be concentrating on different 


award will be the more valuable. 
judge is working single-handed, good rather than 


to some special point, always provided, of course, 
that he and his pet point are not hardy annuals. A 
yearly succession of judges, each keen and drastically 
critical on one or two departments of choral singing, 
would in a few years do more for the choirs of the 


But we do not think the judge with the ‘strong 
point’ can do much harm, anyhow. In his general 
award he may lay a lot of stress on it; the actual 
position of the choirs is, however, decided by the 
marking-sheet, and if anything can keep a_ judge 
from overworking his specialty, the Federation 
marking-sheet, with its comprehensive headings and 
allotment of marks, seems likely to be able to do it. 

By way of Coda, we protest against our corre 
spondent’s use of the word ‘wangling.’ A choi 
that works up its test-pieces with a view (0 
impressing a particular judge is perhaps taking 4 
narrow and too-competitive view, but there would be 
nothing unfair or ‘ wangling’ about it. Such a choir 
might reasonably point out that in a competition 
there can be no objection to entrants doing their 
utmost to win, so long as the means employed art 
fair. There is no more unfairness in making the 
most of one’s knowledge of a judge’s preferences 
than there is in making the most of winning the tos 
at cricket. The captain who is a good judge 0 
a wicket’s power of recovery would be a_ poo 
hand at his job if he didn’t give his team the 
full benefit of his judgment and good luck. Ina 
perfect world, of course, choirs would sing solely 
for the love of singing, and no doubt many 
competition choirs come very near this ideal. Bu 
after all a competition is an affair in which th 
parties compete, however much some people maj 
deplore the fact. This being so, no one can compiait 
if a competitor adds to his knowledge of the test 
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the best effect (a2) at a given contest, (4) in a 
particular hall, (c) in contrast with certain rivals, and 
d) in the ears of the chosen judge. And the fact of 
his working with all these potentialities need not 
prevent him from obtaining a fine artistic result. 


LEEDS COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 


The executive committee of the Leeds Competitive 
Festival met on September 5 to confirm the schedule of 
classes to be held during March 22-29 next. Prof. J. 
Strong, C.B. E. (Leeds University), presided, and an advance 
syllabus (copies of which may be had from Mr. H. S. 
Coghill, 9, Pearl Buildings, East Parade, Leeds) was 
approved. 

From this syllabus we learn that the scheme is laid on 
broad lines. The entries are expected to be among the 
largest at any similar festival. All the usual vocal, choral, 
and instrumental interests are well catered for—indeed the 
elocution and dramatic contests promise to be of uncommon 
interest. Children’s events for dramatisation of an historical 
incident (City of Leeds) should quicken local talent, as also 
should the performance of a children’s story by those under 
sixteen years of age. Besides international dances and 
displays in rhythmic expression by young folk, there are to 
be sword, Morris, and country dances for adults. Comedy 
and industrial drama are likewise included. The team 
competition for reading aloud should also prove of practical 
value. It is open to teams of four scholars between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age from any Leeds school. 

Saturday, March 29, will be the occasion of the Male- 
Voice Choir test, for which there are classes for alto and 
tenor lead, also an open class. _It will be interesting to see 
how many entries are attracted by the events fer pianoforte 
trio, string quartet, and amateur string orchestra. 

Any surplus from the Festival funds will be devoted tothe 
National Institute for the Blind, but to guard against the 
possibility of loss the Committee appeals for a thousand 
subscribers of one guinea each. Subscribers will receive a 
season ticket for all sessions in the Albert Hall and Leeds 
Institute, also a ticket for a series of five concerts in the 
Town Hall. 

ABritish Empire Eisteddfod was held at the Crystal Palace 
during September 17-22. We have received no particulars, 
beyond those gathered from the daily press. For an event 
spread over a week the entries were small—a mere three 
hundred. We are not surprised at this, as the organizers 
seemed to be unaware of the importance of letting the 
musical public know about the Festival. We had 
inquiries from readers, which we were unable to answer. 
We rang up the Federation of British Musical Competition 
Festivals and drew blank. Even they had received no 
particulars ! This is not the way to start a Festival—or 
anything else save a Secret Socicty. 

In the Evening Standard of September 17 appeared an 
interview that contained so many controvertible statements 
that it must be quoted. It began by describing the 
Eisteddfod as ‘anew phase in musical education.’ New! 
Where Aave some people been living during the past 
quarter of a century? 

‘This Eisteddfod [said Mr. Bertram Williams, 
associate of the Universities Institute, under the auspices 

of which institute the meeting is being held] is not run 

on commercial lines. The music section of the 

Universities Institute felt that all has not been done in 

this country that might be done to encourage the 

musical education of the people, and so this venture 
was organized. Any profit which may be made will 
be put into a fund to provide scholarships for the best 

of the competitors who appear here. 

ADVICE FOR NON-W!NNERS 
‘The interest will be devoted to the furtherance of 
their musical education. Another feature of the com- 
petition is that, instead of being dismissed, as is usual 

at musical competitions, the non-winners in the various 

Sections will be taken aside and their mistakes carefully 

pointed out to them, and advice given as to how to 





remedy these faults. So that besides being a competi- 
tion, it is also a place where many valuable lessons may 
be learned by the children themselves.’ 


Can Mr. Williams tell us of any Eisteddfod or Competi- 
tion that zs run on commercial lines? 

Is the music section of the Universities aware that nearly 
two hundred Festivals are affiliated to the Federation? 
There are many others, too. For example, the numerous 
Welsh Festivals are not affiliated. The music section may 
be surprised to hear that London has large and well- 
established Competitive Festivals, in which the entrants are 
numbered not by hundreds, but by thousands—the London, 
North London, South-East London, Stratford, and People’s 
Palace, besides smaller gatherings galore, and a whole 
series of competitions among clubs and institutes such as 
the Y.W.C.A., G.F.S., and Girls’ Club Union. 

The final paragraph is so absurd as scarcely to need 
contradiction. At all musical competitions the judges give 
individual as well as general criticism. ‘Irue, they do not 
‘take the non-winners aside’ for the purpose; they give 
all their criticisms and suggestions in public, so that all 
may benefit from them. 

So far as the British Empire Eisteddfod is out for doing 
good, we wish it every success, But its promoters have 
given it a bad start, first by neglecting the usual channels of 
publicity, and second by making statements that reflect on 
existing Festivals and show ignorance of present-day musical 
conditions. 


The Blackpool Festival will be held during October 15-20, 
A list of the principal test-pieces was given in our issue for 


July. apts 


SUMMERSCALES FESTIVAL, KEIGHLEY 

Dr. E. C. Bairstow (York) and Mrs. C. Rawdon Briggs 
(Manchester) are to adjudicate at the twenty-sixth 
Summerscales Festival to be held at Keighley on two 
Saturdays, October 27 and November 3. On the earlier 
date the classes will comprise those for violin solo (senior 
and junior); violin sight-reading; solo for girls under 
fifteen ; choral sight-singing; women’s, male, and mixed- 
voice choirs; also contralto solo (senior) and contralto solo 
sight-reading. For the last two years the Bradford 
Philharmonic Society has won the Summerscales Silver 
Challenge Shield, thus the performances this time will be 
awaited with particular interest. 

The competitions on November 4 include male quartets ; 
school choirs ; girls’, mixed, and male-voice choirs; tenor 
solos ; tenor sight-reading ; also boys’ solos (under fifteen). 
Last year there was so small an entry for action-songs that 
the contest has been replaced by a new class for girls’ choirs. 
Mr. James Hey and Miss Edith Butterfield are the official 
accompanists. In many cases the money prizes have been 
increased, and bright prospects seem assured. The 
Festival has suffered serious loss during the year through 
the death of Mr. Joseph B. Summerscales, who had been 
associated with it from its inception. 


The British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals 
has made arrangements to recommend conductors for choirs, 
choral societies, and orchestras, particularly those in 
connection with factories, scouts, guides, girls’, boys’, and 
other social and educational clubs. Applications should be 
made as soon as possible to the secretary, 3, Central 
Buildings, S. W.1. 


Mr. Alan May, hon. secretary of the Elizabethan Festival, 
tells us that he wishes to form a small voluntary choir to 
assist at lectures and demonstrations during the coming 
winter, in preparation for next year’s Festival, which takes 
place at the end of February. He asks for good readers, 
and enthusiasts for Elizabethan music. Readers who would 
like to help Mr. May should write to him at 31, Bonham 
Road, S.W.2. Telephone, Brixton 2093. 

In our report of the National Eisteddfod (September 
Musical Times) it was stated that the Ladies’ Plymouth 
Orpheus Choir (which won the Open Ladies’ Choir contest) 
had competed at previous Eisteddfodau. We are asked to 
point out that this statement was incorrect. 
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Music in the Provinces 


BIRMINGHAM AND DistricT.—The City of Birmingham 


Orchestra has arranged to give at Birmingham this season | 


eight Wednesday Symphony Concerts, five Saturday and 
twenty-four Sunday concerts only slightly less ambitious in 
scope, as well as a series of afternoon concerts for children. 
Among the solo artists engaged are Miss Dorothy Silk, and | 
Messrs. Robert Radford, Frederick Dawson, Albert 
Sammons, and Arthur deGreef. The performance of Holst’s 
Hymn of Jesus on February 13 will be its first hearing at | 
Birmingham. Mr. Appleby Matthews is musical director, | 
but four of the symphony concerts will be conducted by 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens. ——A new series of Classical 
Subscription Concerts announces among pianoforte exponents 
Messrs. Cort6t and d’Albert, Miss Katherine Goodson and 
Dusko Yovanovitch, along with the American (Quartet and | 
the Lener Quartet. ——-Sir Thomas Beecham and the London | 
Symphony ‘ rchestra are to visit the town under ‘international | 
celebrity’ auspices. Messrs. Hofmann, Backhaus, Kreisler, 


and a crowd of vocalists are to appear at other concerts in | 


Adrian C, 


this series.——-Under its new conductor, Dr. 
Boult, the Festival Choral Society promises among other 
works Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass, Verdi’s Aegudem, and 


Berlioz’s Faust. Mesdames Elsie Suddaby and Stiles-Allen 
and Messrs. Tudor Davies and Norman Allin, figure among 
the singers engaged.——At the Mossel Concerts, M. Emil 
Sauer, the Rose Quartet, and Messrs. Casals, Rosing, and 
William Primrose will appear.———Much chamber music is 
announced. With Mr. Albert Sammons, Miss Winifred 
Browne promises three concerts; the Catterall (Quartet 
is to give its customary five, and though the classics 
are its mainstay, works by York Bowen, Frank Bridge, 
and Ravel are included; the New Concerts Society, living 
up to its name, announces works by Kodaly, Ireland, 
Medtner, Liapounov, 
of its six concerts. Miss Marjorie Sotham’s twenty-eight 
Mid-day concerts will make an important addition to 
Birmingham’s chamber music opportunities. ——At Walsall, 
where music is remarkably well organized, the Civic 
Board will be responsible for four Thursday and seven | 
Saturday concerts, in addition to a series 
concerts. The City of Birmingham Orchestra and four 
local choral organizations are to be combined, with 
Mesdames Florence Austral and Olga Haley, Messrs. 
Frank Mullings, Norman Allin, and Albert Sammons, and 
a number of other soloists. In these concerts Mr. T. W. 
North, the Borough Organist, also takes a prominent part. 


BRISTOL.—A new operatic school was founded 
September 13, to take a place between the Children’s Corner 


Comedy Club and the Amateur Operatic Society, the latter 


being almost entirely confined to Gilbert and Sullivan works. 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’ s festival school having ceased to 
exist, the need for a new school was felt. Mr. Robert | 
Percival stated that the scheme provided classes for oper: — 
singing, orchestral playing, and Morris dancing. 
had been hoped to prepare Zhe Perfect Fool, but rights of| 
performance of that opera had been ‘granted exclusively to 
the B.N.O.C., and therefore Rimsky-Korsakov’s 7he 
Snow Maiden had been decided upon. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Dr. J. F. Staton, conductor of the 
newly-formed Derbyshire Symphony Orchestra, is shortly 
starting rehearsals. Over two hundred shares have already 
been subscribed in this limited liability organization, which 
seems assured of success. 

Giascow.—The Bach Choir’s programmes for this 
season’s concerts (four) include Purcell’s Sonata in G minor 


Delius, and Ravel in the programmes | 


of children’s 


on | 


— 


Mr. Howard Carr, was heard in Brahms’s second Sy mphony, 
Mozart’s // Serag/to Overture, and the Prelude, Philip I. 
| (Eugéne Goossens). Three short pieces from the Grétry. 
Mottl Cephale et Procris were also played. ——On August 25 
M. Zacharewitsch gave Paganini’s D major Concerto at he 
| violin recital in the Royal Hall. — oe also con- 
tained the Mozart-Kreisler Rondo, a Beethoven Rondino, 
| some Bach, an Air of his own, an Ancien of Schubert’; 
Ave Maria, &c. Mr. Barrs Partridge (pianoforte) played a 
group of solos, one of which was a Nocturne of his own 
composition, 3ach’s Concerto in C major, for two 
claviers and strings, afforded instructive comparison with 
| César Franck’s Symphony in D minor, on August 30. Ip 
| the Bach work, then performed for the first time at the 
Royal Hall, the pianists were Miss Ethel Davey and Mr, 
Alfred C. Reynolds. Mr. Howard Carr conducted with 
|} great sy mpathy and insight. Weber’s Oderon Overture 
and Cowen’s Phantasy of Life and Love completed the 
concert.——Miss Muriel Brunskill was the soloist at the 
| Symphony Concert on September 6, when she sang Gluck’s 
*Divinités du Stix’ (A“este), Brahms’ s Sapphic Ode, a 
Quilter song, and a couple of items from Elgar’s Sea 
| Pictures. Mr. Howard Carr conducted Beethoven's seventh 
| Symphony, also a Suite for small orchestra by Roger 
Ducasse, and the effective Shzp o° the Fiend, by Hamish 
MacCunn.—— The Harrogate Choral Society gave 
Elgar’s Banner of St. George in the Royal Hall o 
September 12, to which the Municipal Orchestra added an 
all-British programme of Sullivan, Cowen, Edward German, 
and Quilter.——Mr. Arthur Catterall’s splendid playing in 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto was the main feature of the 
concert on September 13, though Schumann’s Overture, 
Scherzo, and Finale was a welcome and not too-frequently- 
heard item. Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite, Ethel Smyth's 
The Boatswain’s Mate Overture, and Elgar’s ‘ Meditation’ 
(from Zhe Light of Life) rounded off an enjoyable programme. 
—On September 16 Sapellnikov gave a_ pianoforte 
recital. 
LeEevs.—During the week beginning August 20, the John 
Ridding Opera Company presented popular operas on the 
‘twice nightly’ principle——On September 2, under 
| the auspices of the Musicians’ Union, a concert was given in 


| 











| Relief Fund, 

| PorrsmouTH.—The Philharmonic Society will perform 
Vaughan Williams’s 4 Sea Symphony and Bach’s Mass in 
B minor, with other works, during the coming season. 

SHEFFIELD.—At the opening Shefheld Subscription 
| Concert on October 17, Miss Beatrice Harrison (’cello), 
Miss Leila Megane (vocalist), Mr. Lauritz Melchoir (the 
| Danish tenor), and Mr. Harold Samuel are announced to 
appear.——The Schubert play, Zz/ac Time, was staged 
}at the Lyceum for the week beginning September 10, 
| with Mr. Frederick Blamey in the role of the composer. 

Mr. Cook was the conductor. Dr. Henry Coward 
4) oor on September 13 at the annual meeting of the 

d Musical Union. This body numbers some three 
hundred and eighty members, and has a credit balance 
' of 4120 over that of last year. 

York.—On September 10 the O’Mara Opera Company 
| began a week’s performances at the Theatre Royal. 
| Mignon, Samson and Delilah, Maritana, The Bohemian 
| Girl, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, &c., were performed. 











IRELAND 


By request, Mr. John McCormack gave a third concert 


for-violin and pianoforte, Henschel’s Zantum Ergo, Bach’s| Dublin, on August 19, at popular prices, with the result 


L1g0, 
Concerto in A minor for four pianofortes and strings, and 
the same composer’s Concerto in C minor for flute, violin, 
and pianoforte. 

HALIFAX.—Mackenzie’s light opera Zhe Cricket on the 
Hearth was presented at Halifax Theatre Royal on} 
September 3, under the direction of Mr. J. Ainslie Murray. 


HARROGATE.—Miss Beatrice Harrison played in Saint- 


Saéns’s ’Cello Concerto in A minor at the Royal Hall 
under 


on August 23, and the Municipal Orchestra, 


| that there was a packed audience. His interpretation 
| Handel’s Sacred Raftures and of Bax’s Christmas Cart 
| revealed wonderful powers. Edwin Schneider, who bs 
been ten years with Mr. McCormack, was a valuable 
| accompanist. After an American tour, the East, including 
| Japan, will be the singer’s next venue. 
During the week August 27-September I, Belfast 
| enjoyed twice daily the splendid music of the Royal Hor 
Guards Band, at Bellevue, under the direction of Liew 
Manuel Bilton. 
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Prof. J. F. Larchet lectured twice weekly at University 
College, Dublin, during September, on ‘Ear-Training and 
Rudiments of Music.’ 

On September 6, the Dublin Corporation conferred the 
Freedom of the City on Mr. John McCormack, in recogni- 
tion of his vocal gifts and his beneficent charities. The 
function was followed by a Municipal luncheon. 

At the Olympia Theatre, Dublin, the Furness-Williams 
and Harrison-Frewen Opera Company had a successful two 
weeks during September 3-15, when old favourites were 
presented. 

Belfast is looking forward to a season of amateur opera 
in the first week of October, under the conductorship of 
Capt. C..J. Brennan. The exponents all come from 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff’s, their selected piece being Zhe 
Pirates of Penzance. 

On September 9, the Irish Military School of Music (the 
counterpart of Kneller Hall) gave a demonstration at 
Gough Barracks, Curragh Camp, this being the first 
appearance of the newly-formed Army Band, under its 
German director, Col. Fritz Brase. An interesting pro- 
gramme was performed, including the General Mulcahy 
March, composed by Brase, and the still popular Aizu 
Danube Waltz. 


THE ‘SUPPLEMENTARY’ FESTIVAL AT 
SALZBURG 
By PAuL BEcHeERT (Vienna) 

Few people outside Austria are aware that the big 
Chamber Music Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music held at the Salzburg Mozarteum in 
August was followed in close succession by another series of 
concerts given in the same hall. It was not, however, an 
international festival, nor one of modern music, but was called 
a ‘Festival of Contemporary Austrian Music.’ Yet even 
this title was misleading, most of the music offered being 
far from contemporary, and even the most sympathetic 
visitor would have found the term ‘festival’ rather 
inappropriate. 

It was, however, a typical Austrian affair in its pro- 
vincialism, born of the spirit of hostility towards progress 
and revolutionary tendencies which have come to be closely 
associated with Austrian mentality. The Austrian—easy- 
going, life-loving, superficial—loves music, loves it with the 
self-content of a staunch reactionary who clings to his old 
achievements and does not wish to be disturbed by new 
ideas. It is a proverb that a composer must die in order 
to be ‘discovered’ by the Viennese ; Schubert, Brahms, and 
Hugo Wolf are flaming examples of Vienna’s indifference 
towards its geniuses while they are still among men. 
Furthermore, music, as all branches of art, is still a pre- 
rogative of high society at Vienna,—and Vienna’s social 
circle is proverbially superficial and conservative. Its 
knowledge of music is confined to the information it 
acquires from its favourite daily paper—the same that 
used to furnish the sole mental nourishment of society’s 
forefathers, and in which Eduard Hanslick fought his fierce 
struggle against ‘charlatan’ Wagner. The general Austrian 
habit of conservatism, of course, extends to the tendencies 
cherished by that daily paper, and, true to tradition, Dr, 
Korngold, who sustains Hanslick’s mantle, wars against 
musical modernism with similar grim determination. Thus 
his son, Erich Korngold, has come to be the head of the 
Austrian conservative musicians. The Neue Freie Presse is 
the journalistic stronghold of these reactionaries, and its vast 
lientéle is as strongly opposed to the ‘ musical Bolshevists’ 
centreing around Schénberg or Stravinsky as it is uncondi- 
tionally attached to Erich Korngold, Wilhelm Grosz, and 
their ‘ melodist ’ adherents. 

The old Latin proverb Nemo propheta in patria is 
effectively contradicted by the enviable position which these 
young men enjoy in their native city. There are two sorts 
of composers in Austria: Schénberg and his followers on 
one side, who are known the world over—and the 
melodists ’ on the other, who are the pets of Vienna’s 
musical drawing rooms and, with one exception, almost 
totally unknown outside their own country. They and 
their friends (among whom the larger percentage is 


recruited from wealthy banking and business circles) virtually 
control musical life at Vienna. They control the concert 
bureaux, the concert halls, the newspapers—in short, public 
opinion. Their adversaries, the ‘modernists,’ are being 
oppressed and crowded out of the field ; the I.S.C.M. and 
its Salzburg Festival are their only chance for a hearing. 
It is the salon des refusés of Austrian music; and no blame 
will rest on the Vienna committee of the I.S.C.M. for not 
including in the Salzburg programmes a composer like 
Korngold, whose music and attitude towards modernism are 
opposed to the principles of the Society. Yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, the Vienna committee of the I.S.C.M. 
showed their good-will by extending an invitation to 
Korngold, on two occasions, to participate in its work and 
in the Salzburg Festival. The offer remained unanswered. 
Meanwhile the musical column of the Neue Freie Presse 
had initiated a propaganda campaign against the I.S.C.M., 
which was denounced as an organized clique, and, headed 
by Korngold, a new music section of an all but unknown 
‘Culture League’ had been organized over night for the 
purpose of inaugurating what purported to be a Festival of 
Contemporary Austrian music, supplementing the Festival 
of the I.S.C.M., but which in reality was an enterprise 
frankly opposing that Festival, and one promoted virtually 
by two disgruntled composers and two reactionary music 
critics. 

The purely reactionary character of the concerts was in 
itself a severe drawback to the whole undertaking. It was 
intended to illustrate the conservatism of contemporary 
Austrian music, and this guiding rule, in the nature of 
things, excluded virtually all recent works by representative 
Austrian musicians (who are anything but conservative) 
from the programmes of the ‘ counterfestival.’ 

The promoters had gone out of their way to find the tamest, 
best-behaved Austrian works to support their cause, but 
men like Schénberg or Alexander Zemlinsky could not, of 
course, be omitted from this review of Austrian composers. 
Thus the opening concert, yea, the very opening number— 
Zemlinsky’s first String (Quartet-—was the strongest possible 
argument agazmst the objects of the Festival. The 
Zemlinsky Quartet is a specimen of the Schubert-Brahms- 
Smetana influence, and in the light of the composer’s later 
works it is rather doubtful whether he himself would 
acknowledge it as more than a mere transitory stage of his 
earlier development. Moreover, it was written in 1898, 
Contemporary? . Of Schonberg, the promoters had 
ingeniously discovered some stray songs from Opp. 2 and 3 





suitable enough to disguise Schénberg as a ‘ melodist’ 
contemporary. Strauss was permitted to appear in a 
fragment from his popular music to Le bourgeois gentilhomme, 
and two songs, one being the all-to-well known 77aum aus 
der Dimmerung. Schreker’s Chamber Symphony, however, 
succeeded for a few moments in breaking the dull atmosphere 
of mild amusement. Joseph Marx was represented with 
some hackneyed drawing-room songs from the years 1908 
and 1910 which hardly revealed the qualities of the man 
who has since written the Autumn Symphony. Of the 
minor composers, Hans Gal was exemplified by his incidental 
music to Levetzof’s Ruth, which must be counted among 
the weakest and most colourless pieces ever produced by 
this gifted young composer. And so down the list. 

As the concerts proceeded it became clear to the 
composers concerned (who themselves seemed rather 
discouraged at the results) that what appeared on the 
surface to be mere accident was palpably done of 
set purpose. Most of the works performed were 
apparently selected with a view to furnish a contrasting 
and effective offset to the compositions of the two 
promoters, Korngold and Grosz. Thus amid _ the 
antiquated and anzemic music which preceded and followed, 
Korngold’s Pianoforte Quintet and Much Ado about Nothing 
Suite, and Grosz’s Nondels for baritone and Overture to an 
Opera buffa assumed a semblance of importance which 
otherwise they do not possess. The quality common to all 
the pieces presented was unquestioned talent, and a sense 
of those elements which are suited to please the laymen 
music-lovers who had assembled from the neighbouring 
fashionable summer resorts for what was understvod to be a 
pleasant social party accompanied by sociable music and 
undisturbed by cacophonic and ‘atonal’ nuisances. But, 
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| 
however illustrative of the cleverness and versatility which | 
we have come to expect from the promoters, these often- 
heard works were hardly a sufficient excuse for what claimed 
to be an ambitious festival of contemporary Austrian music. 
The pretentious collective title applied to these entertain 
ments was, to say the least, misleading. 

There were, to be sure, some novelties, including songs 
by Bernhard Paumgartner, Julius Bittner, and Hans Ewald | 
Heller; a well-worked Violin Sonata by Karl Weigl, a 
Pianoforte Fantasy by Egon Kornauth dating back to 1915; 
and some songs by good old Wilhelm Kienzl, who probably 
never dreamed of occupying the same platform with Arnold | 
Schonberg at a Festival of representative Austrian music. | 

Korngold and Grosz acted as excellent pianists and | 
uccompanists, and fought their struggle to the end with a} 
tenacity which was almost touching. Helene Lampl- 
Eibenschiitz (pianoforte), Robert Pollak (violin), along with 
Emilie Bittner, Gertrude Geyersbach, and Hans Duhan 
(vocalists), did more or less fine work as soloists, and 
Rudolf Nilius and Bernhard Paumgartner led the chamber | 
orchestra. The harvest of the Festival was on the whole | 
meagre. It clearly demonstrated the unimportance of the 
reactionary cause as contrasted with the pregnant significance | 
of modern music. } 


——| 
Musical Wotes from ebroad | 


| 
| 


NEW YORK 

The nights have been filled with music in the open air | 
since early in June, but as the Fall approaches bandstands | 
are deserted. The history of these out-door summer music | 
entertainments has been one of evolution. At first there | 
were free concerts by a military band in Central Park, but 
the music was of the most trivial character, and although it 
pleased the multitude, musicians found no delight in it. | 
Then one day an orchestra was introduced, and better music | 
was heard. True, it was music of the lighter sort, but the | 
vast audiences became vaster, and the applause louder and | 
longer, showing that the intelligence of the listeners was | 
being awakened. A few years later saw the beginning of | 
the orchestral concerts at the Stadium of the New York City | 
College, under such an enormous expense that a small | 
admission fee was charged. From year to year the standard | 
of these concerts was raised, the higher-priced seats which | 
had been placed on the field had to be increased in number, | 
and the crowd in the amphitheatre grew larger and larger, 
until this season the goal was reached in presenting 
programmes that vied with those given during the winter | 
months in the concert halls. Real music-lovers at New York | 
felt their hearts swelling with pride when they saw the | 
crowds greater than ever before—even fifty per cent. greater 
than one short year before. 

As is the case with the winter concerts, the favourite 
composers were Wagner and Tchaikovsky. One, and often | 
both, of these names appeared on almost every programme, 
over fifty numbers on the forty-two evenings bearing one of 
them. Brahms, Beethoven, Liszt, and Richard Strauss 
followed with frequent appearances, and Johann Strauss, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Dvorak, Weber, Mozart, Bach, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and many other famous names were not 
neglected. Twenty-two programmes contained a_ full 


symphony, and when there was none the substitutes were | 
ymt y 


a Strauss tone-poem, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade, or 
works of similar calibre. 

American composers were asked to submit new works 
for prizes, and more than a hundred responded, a large 
proportion conforming to the rules of the contest. Two 
prizes were given, and four other compositions received 
honourable mention. All were accorded performances. It 
must be confessed that not one of the novelties made itself 
liked. Somedescriptive work showed fleeting brilliancy and 
then descended to the commonplace ; some fine orchestration 
was wasted on a poverty-stricken theme ; some fairly good 
themes were played almost as if they were chorales, without 
any orchestration at all. These novelties received each only 
one hearing, and possibly if any of them are repeated 
during the winter in the concert-halls, some merit may be 
discovered that did not disclose itself in the open air. 


| be said of the French horn, 


| night of the season. 


| Ventaglio, composed by Alfredo Cuscina. 


Superb modern work by several composers has been heard, 
and the name of Rubin Goldmark should be acclaimed aj 
over the world. The soloists produced only one novelty— 
a Villanelle on the oboe, by Bruno Labate. It may 


| superfluous to add that the performer wrote the work himself; 
| the annals of musical literature do not glisten with solos for 
| the oboe! 


It was well done, and for a novelty it challenged 
attention, but we would not wish to add the name of the 
oboe to the everyday list of soloinstruments. The same cap 
which, in the hands of 
B. Jaenicka, also disported itself in solo fashion in a Concert 
by Richard Strauss. Nearly all the soloists were member 


| of the orchestra. 


Edwin Franke Goldman conducts an exceptionally fine 
band of wood-wind and brass. He is able to recruit his 
sixty men from the best orchestras in the country because 
these organizations play in their home towns only during the 
winter season, and their members are glad to have employ. 
ment during the summer months, Mr. Goldman has given 
summer concerts for six years, and does a little playing 
elsewhere in the late spring and early Fall. For five 
summers the concerts have been held on the green of 
Columbia University, but Columbia seemed to think her 
lawns had suffered enough from the enormous crowds that 


| trampled over them, and consequently the band was this 


year denied admission. The City, however, came to Mr, 
Goldman’s relief, and offered him Central Park. In view of 
the fact that Mr. Goldman has gone to the Park fora 
permanent home, Mr. Elkan Naumburg, one of our 
wealthy philanthropic citizens, is building him a new 
bandstand at a cost of a hundred thousand dollars, 
It was not available this year. These Park concerts ar 
attended by enormous crowds, the police reporting that 
forty-five thousand people were there on the closing 
When Mr. Goldman played toa 
quarter of this number on Columbia Green he also played to 
a far more intelligent audience—the summer students of the 
University and the citizens of the fine residential neighbour- 
hood close at hand. In the Park his audiences are composed 
mostly of men and women who work for their living year in 
and year out, have few educational advantages, and almost 
no musical culture. Mr. Goldman has rather a difficult task 
before him to educate these people to love the music that he 
wants to give them, but every week there is one night when 
Wagner is a specialty, and that he will succeed in increasing 
the love of the classics among this poorer class, everyone 
who knows him thoroughly believes. 
a M. H. FLint. 
ROME 

Two events of importance have recently broken the 
monotony of the summer season. The first of these has 
been the production of a musical comedy, entitled / 
Students of 
Italian literature will not need to be told that // Ventagii 
(The Fan) is a comedy of Goldoni’s, and, as a_fatt, 
Cuscina’s libretto has been drawn from the Goldonian work 
by the poet Emilio Reggio. There is probably more to 
said against the remodelling of classical works to fit them 
for the musical stage than can be favourably adduced, evet 
when, as in this case, the composer succeeds in producing? 
work imbued with taste and sentiment. The importance a 
this new edition, however, lies not so much in its intrins¢ 
merit, as in the circumstance that by its production it hat 
| been intended to make a stand against the invasion @ 
| ‘operettas on the Viennese model’ which Italy is at preset! 
| undergoing. This, in a vibrant protest against the cra 
| for the worship of whatever is foreign, was denounced ly 
| the well-known theatrical critic, Valentino Soldani, in? 
| speech preceding the first production of Z/ Ventaglio at the 
| Pariola Theatre on August 30. 
| The second event to which I have referred was # 
| exceptional concert given in the Augusteum on September? 
| for charity. The great attraction was Signor Beniamit! 
Gigli, who has taken the place of Caruso at the New Yor 
Metropolitan. Gigli is still young, counting only thirty-f" 
| years, and isa native of Pesaro, although he spent his youth 
lat Rome, where he studied at Sta. Cecilia. It is somewhtt 
| premature to bill him as ‘the greatest tenor in the world, 
}as was done for this concert, but there is no doubt thi 
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a 
Gigli possesses a voice of peculiar possibilities and extra- | 
ordinary limpidity, if not of exceptional volume. His | 
‘school’ is also a perfect example of the 4e/ canto, and 
Rome has reason to be proud of him. Along with Gigli, 
the baritone, Signor Giuseppe de Luca, one of the foremost 
in Italy, sang at this concert, which was devoted to fezs? 
from the best-known operas, and for which the Augusteum 
was packed. Perhaps it is only at Rome that such a 
concert would have been organized and given without 
anybody troubling to get programmes printed ! 

LEONARD 


ENGLISH OPERA AT BADEN BADEN 
The opera, Dre Abenteuer einer Nacht, which is based on | 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conguer, by Percy Colson and | 
Alfred Kalisch, was successfully produced at Baden Baden | 
on September 5, and was even more successful on the 
oecasion of its second performance a few days later. Under | 
Herr Alfred Lorentz the ensemble of the National Opera of | 
Karlsruhe played and sang excellently, Frau Maria von | 
Emst being especially good in the part of Kate Hardcastle. | 
The Overture and the Introduction to Act 2 were singled | 
out for praise by the press. 


| 


| 
PEYTON. 


- Obituary | 





We regret to record the following deaths : 

At Antwerp, on September I, ERNEST MARIE HUBERT | 
Van Dyck, the well-known Wagnerian tenor, at the age of | 
sixty. He was a native of Antwerp, studied singing at 
Paris under Saint Yves-Bax, and made his stage débit 
there in I887 as Lohengrin. He appeared as Parsifal at | 
Bayreuth in 1888, and sang for the first time at Covent 


Garden as Des Grieux in J/anon, on May 19, I891. He | 
appeared for several seasons at Covent Garden, and | 
managed a winter season of opera there in 1907. He} 


will be remembered by many as an artist greatly gifted | 
in voice and dramatic power. 

B. MANSELL RAMSEY, at West Wittering, Sussex, on | 
August 31, aged seventy-four years. Mr. Mansell Ramsey 
was for many years a well-known teacher in Bournemouth | 
and neighbourhood. He was a prolific composer of part- | 
songs and pianoforte pieces, and a writer of hymns and carols 
and on musical theory. He retired from active professional | 
life seven years ago. Last winter, in spite of failing health, | 
he initiated and conducted a very successful choral society | 
in the village in which he ended his days. 











Miscellaneous | 
| 


Under the auspices of the Croydon Committee on Adult | 
Education, six lecture-recitals will be given by Mr. Hubert J. | 
Foss in the Lecture Hall of the Central Library, Croydon, 
on October 11 and 25, November 8 and 22, and December | 
® and 20, at eight o’clock. Mr. Foss will be assisted by 
various performers, and will speak on the English Revival, 
Elgar, Delius, Vaughan Williams, Bax, and Holst, and 
Euglish Song- Writers. Tickets (2s. single, 10s. for the course) 
are to be had from Mr. A. Philpott, 50, St. Augustine’s 
Avenue, South Croydon. 

After a lapse of many years, the once famous Tewkesbury 
Festival is to be revived on October 25, to mark the Octo- 
centenary of the Abbey. Zhe Hymn of Praise and Dr. 
Brewer’s Song of Eden will be performed. The choir will 
consist of Tewkesbury members and the Gloucester Festival 
Chorus, and a competent orchestra will be led by Mr. 
W. H. Reed. 
will conduct. 
_ Melbourne Philharmonic Society gave concert per- | 
‘ormances of Gounod’s Faust on July 24, 28, and 30, under 
Mr. Alberto Zelman. The principal parts were taken by | 
Mrs. Zelman (Marguerite), Mr. Victor Baxter (Faust), and | 
Mr. Alexander Ralf (Mephistopheles). The Society is to} 
perform 7he Dream of Gerontius on November 13. 

he part-songs sung by the Timaru Orpheus at its | 
concert on July 5, under Mr. A, W. Vine, included Cooke’s | 
Strike the Lyre, three of Elgar’s Songs from the Greek | 


Anthology, and Beale’s Come, (et us join the roundelay. | 








| 


Capt. Percy Baker, organist of the sities 


| reads a fairy-tale.” 


| ** Berenice.” 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 





— D. C.—** Vespers.” Two-part Song. 6d, 
ADMAN, R. M.—*‘ Crossing the Bar.” For s.A.T.B. 
(unaccompanied). 4d. 
| er oe W. J.—Elements of Musical Appreciation. 
(No. 98, Novello’s Music Primers.) 2s, 6d. 
ARWOOD, B.—Original Compositions for the Organ, 
No. 15. “‘In an old Abbey” (Op. 32). 2s. 
AGO, C. K.—‘‘ Father, Heavenly Father.” 
Tune. On Card. 2d. 
\ | ASSER, J. T.— Advent 
1 7s. Od. net per 100, 
ja giro HYMNS AND TUNES for Sunday 
i School Anniversary Services. Set V. 6d. Words 
only, Os, 6d. net per 100, 
N UNN, F.—New Tunes to Favourite Hymns (6), 3d. 
4 


Hymn and 


Cantata. Words only. 


YUBLIC SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. Words only, 
small type, with a Selection of Psalms, Is, 3d. net. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 376, contains the 

following music in both notations. —‘*‘ When mother 
Unison Song. H. A. CHAMBERS. 
Study. F. C. Firetp Hypr. Minuet from 
HANDEL. Simple Pianoforte Arrangement. 


Vocal 


2d. 
CHOOL SONGS. Publishéd in two forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice Parts only, in 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. B. 
No. 1301. ‘* Song of the Sea King.” Unison 
Song. Percy E. FLETCHER — 3d. 
‘King Bruce and the Spider.” 
Unison Song. 


No. 1302, 


Percy E. FLETCHER — 3d. 
No. 1353. ‘“* The Robin.” Unison Song. 
ARTHUR RICHARDS 2d. — 
No. 1354. ‘The Bells of Aberdovey.” 
Welsh Air. Arranged as a 
Two-part Song — Id. 
COTT-SMITH, B. — ‘‘ Love’s Ecstasy.” Song. In 


Dp and E>. 2s. each. 


~ MART, H.—‘“‘ May the grace of Christ our Saviour.” 

S Vesper Hymn. Music adapted from ‘‘ Evening 

Prayer,” for Organ. (No. 1105, Novello’s Parish Choir 

Book.) 14d. 

~ TANFORD, C. V.—‘‘ How beauteous are their feet.” 
Short Anthem for Saints’ Days. (No. 968, Zhe 


Musical Times.) 2d. 
“TONE, H. V.—‘‘It was the Christmas Morn.” 
Carol. 2d. 


— SOL-FA SERIES : 


No. 2427. ‘*Who is Silvia?” Four-part Song 
for T.T.B.B. T. F. DUNHILL 2d. 
No, 2428. ‘* It was aloverand his lass.” Four- 
part Song for T.T. B. B. 
T. F. DUNHILL 3d. 
No. 2431. ‘* Thus saith my Cloris.” Madrigal. 
JOHN WILBYE. Edited by 
H. ELtior BuTron 2d. 
No, 2434. ‘* The sea hath many a thausand 
sands.” Four-part Song. 
C. H. H. PARRY 2d, 
No. 2435. ‘‘Come away, death.” Four-part 
Song for?.T.8.B. T.F. DUNHILL 3d. 
No. 2430. ‘* The wind and the rain.” Four-part 
Song for T.T.B.B. T.F. DUNHILL 3d. 
No. 2437. ‘*Folly’s Song.” Four-part Song. 
Percy E, FLETCHER 3d. 
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JO! I N T. EM E RY To be produc ed at Oueen Ss Hall, October 
BARITONE, 
Masonics, Trade Dinners, and Concerts. 
3, Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road, S.E.1 Phone; Hop 211 


WILL BE PUBLISHED OcTOBER 5 


The Midland Correspondence College. | A 
Principal: ARTHUR BEAVER, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O | 


Full Courses by Experts for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and | Fk U CAl. CO NC E R 


Mus. Bac. 
RECENT SucCcESSES : 2 Durham Matric., 1 L.R.A.M., 





Send for Particulars of Guarantee Course. 
CENTRAL OFFICES, BUXTON WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 


DEGREES IN MUSIC. STRING ORCHESTRA. 
ee ee BY 

EXPERT AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION GUSTAV HOLST. 

BY CORRESPONDENCE Sec sevties 


FOR | 

reali ; | Score 

Oxford Preliminary Arts, Durham Matriculation, 
A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc. 


Also for B.A. and B.Sc. 


String Parts 
Arrangement for Pianoforte and Solo Instruments 


“- x . . | 
The Staff includes highly qualified Graduates in Music, | : ‘ 
| London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Arts, and Science. 


For Terms address : 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Hons. Oxon. and Lond.), Te Deum in G, 


3d.; Benedictus in G, 3d.; Magnificat 


" » . » Dimittis in B flat (Festive), 4d.; Benedicite (Chant form), 14d; 
14, Elsham Road, Kensington, W. T4. “O ye that love the Lord,’’ 6d. ; ** Sing we merrily,"’ 6d. ; Ave Verum 


: (English and Latin words), 3d 
( ‘ONTRALTO wanted for St. John’s Presbyterian | London: Novello and Company, Limited. 


Church, Kensington. £18 p.a. Must be good sight-reader. Apply, - . . a . . 

ao - Noel (Solo and Chorus), 3d Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Unison), 3d. ; “Grant to us, Lord,"’ 3d.; O Salutaris (Men's Voices 
English and Latin words, 2d.: Communion Service (Greek Liturgy 


Mr. Eric H. Thimann, F.R.C.O., 28, Manor Drive, Wembley Park. : 


RAstsORs Church Soloist) for Oratorio,Concerts, | pieisdies), 4d. 


Recitals, Masonic _ Ban yuets (or Lodges), deputising, &c Apply to Composer, 25a, Upper Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W 








TO 


1 A.R.C.M. Three Students passed at the first attempt. For Flute and Oboe (or Two Solo Violins) 


F. A. W. Docker’s Church Compositions. 


Ii. 


s. d 
3 4 
4 


and Nune 
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Excellent press notices. “‘ Hazeldene,"’ Sudbury Avenue, Wembley 
. PERLE IEEE ay RAT ano FENG OTe ae aay aa aE To BE PUBLISHED OcToBER 16. 3 
pF )FESSIONAL TIMPANIST has few open} 40 
4 dates in forthcoming season Also has various effects for hire. | FOR ARMISTICE DAY AND WAR MEMORIAL 4! 
W. H.,"’ c/o 18, Etloe Road, E.1 | -Epiueie > 2 
SERVICES. -- 
ENRY M. BYRON, CONCERT DIRECTOR. | 44 
Established 1890. Address: 75, Church Rd., Leyton, London. | A NEW SETTING a 
& | FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 47 
48 
49 


For SALE. PIANO PEDALS, Norman 


Beard: pneumati mplete with stool No reasonable offer oF 
refused. Apply. Organist, 5, Elm Park, Stanmore, Middlesex TOHN 4 ARKWRIGHT’S HYMN 50 


FOR SALE. HARDCASTLE FINGER EXER-| THE SUPREME SACRIFICE - 


CISER Excellent condition What offers? ~ ie Wwe 54 

a8, Gaisford Street, N.W (**O valiant hearts, who to your glory came ”) 55 
y glory 3 

RAR :AINS.—Holt two-manual Organ with R.C.O. | BY 57 
pedals Al Baby Grand Piano Both as new a Ce ~ y 58 

Nove & « 3 Wardour Street, W.1 BASIL HARW OOD. 59 
are eee 60 

(>* 1AN, MASON & HAMLIN. 2-Manual, pedal. Beece Dounvanes. or 
12 Stops Foot and side blower In splendid condition ——_-——— - = 

Very suitable for Mission Church or Student. Any reasonable offer London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 6, 
accepted Apply, B. F. Whale, 1, Coneygre Terrace, Birmingham — 65 
66 





——— “THE SINGER'S ART.” rs 








» T IL : “tacroal* . . » 
PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler A. J. LARKCOM, F.R.A.M. . 
‘ MANUAL FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS. 70 
This wonderful invention supersedes a'! Piano Pedals, and is a . a . 7 
Master Patent. Recommended for Study for the L.R.A.M. Teacher's Diploma. Ss 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 3 | 
gth April, 1921. London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited. 74° 
“The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet, 75 | 
oo ot both combined, ‘OPTIONAL OCTAVE’ contrivance, | « 7~ OD’S HARVEST LOVE.” A CAROL by os : 
astonished me. T crc vee . : - 
: f ERGAL. Price 2d. Novello & Co., Ltd 
I was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that CECILIA HAVERGAL. Pries wtninscomahi : = 7 
touch, which your Attachment makes possible. It is very responsive . . ~ . map nr . 
to the movements of the feet, and is reliable." N USIC COPYING AGENCY, 14F, Coldharbou e J 
HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O. ~vs Lane, London, S.E-5, are prepared to undertake Arrant 82 | 
Copying, Transposing, or Litho Work. 83 
Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments made. Music Covers of all descriptions. 
ae & 1 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to E 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 





\ USIC-SELLER. Young lady pianist wishes 
nainemntieuitnin an atmntinat 4 + learn Music-Selling Business. Small wage to commence 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. | Rising until proficient. ‘ Rose,"’ 42, Grove Vale, E. Dulwich, S.E.2 
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NOVELLO’'S PART-SONG BOOK. 


CTION OF 





EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 


EVENSONG —Montague F, Phillips. 


A COLLE 


October 1, 1923. 





Price (3d.). 


PaRT-SONGS, GLEES, AND MADRIGALS. 


No. 
: Our Native land Reichardt 
2 Cricketers’ Song (1.1T.B.) Macfarren 


3 Boating Song - «» Monk 
4 Song of the Railroads Macfarren 
5 Good-morrow, fair ladies Morley 
6 Home Fairy (1.1.8.8.) . Winter 
7 The Wreath... Benedict 
8 Countryman’s Song... Rimbault 


9 Student’sGreeting(1.1.8.8.) Berner 
10 Magdalen College Song Monk 
11 | Integer Viz (t.T.8.8.) Flemming 
12 | Orpheus with hislute Macfarren 
13 Harvest Song .. Macfarren 
14 Come, heavy sleep Douland 
15 Fisherman's Song Rimbault 
16 In all thy need Douland 


17 All among the barley Stirling 
18 When icicles hang Macfarren 
19 Jolly Cricket Ball Monk 
20 Emigrant’s Song Macfarren 
21 Shepherd's Song . Brewer 
22 Pedlar's Song . Douland 
23 Fairies’ Song (s.s.s.s.) . Bishop 
24 June (s.s.a.). .. F. Dun 
25 Awake! the starry “Mendelssohn 
26 Fair Flower... .. Rimbault 
27 O happy he who.. Gastoldi 
28 Green Leaves .. Taylor 
29 Dirge... . S. Wesley 
30 Angler's Try sting Tree Corfe 
31 The Dream ... . ... Stewart 
2 {God speed the Plough ... Richter t 
33 | There is a ladie sweete ... Ford } 
34 Football Song “ Monk 
35 Haymakers'’ Song .. Stewart 
36 Come away, Death Macfarren 
37 Old May-day, in A Benedict 
38 Invocation to Sleep 

39 ANight Song. 

40 Dirge for the faithful ‘Jover 

41 A Drinking Song (1.17.8.B.) 

2 Sylvan pleasures 

43 Consolation ... H. Smart 


44 Good-night, thougloriousSun 

45 Hunting Song 

46 Lady, rise, sweet Morn’ s 

47 Summer Morning 

48 The Sea King... 

45 Orpheus with his lute. 

So When Icicles hang - 

51 Come away, Death (s,a.1.1.8.),, 

2 When Daisies pied 

53 Who is Sylvia 

54 Fear no more the heat : 

55 Blow, blow, thou winter wind ,, 

56 The Belfry Tower . J.L. Hatton 

57 England nm 

58 Come, celel rate 

59 Song to Pan... 

60 The Indian Maid.. 

61 The Pearl Divers one - 

62 Robin Goodfellow G.A.Macfarren 

63 Break, break on thy cold grey 

64 Echoes(The Splendour falls) ., 

65 Song of the Railroads at 
Christmas - 

67 Adieu, Love, Adieu ... 

68 Sir Knight, Sir Knight 

69 The Wounded Cupid 

70 Woman's smile ... 

71 Autolycus’ Song... .. 

72 Footsteps of Angels ... 

73 The Sun shines fair .. 

74 The Pilgrims i 

75 My soulto God... . 

76 Awake, the flow'rs s unfold 

77 How sweet the seanneineee 

78 Land, Ho! 

79 Up, up, ye Dames 

80 Thine eyes so bright 

8: Allisnot gold . 

82 Hark how the birds ... 

83 All ye woods (s.s.a.T.B.) 

8 My loveis fair(s.a.t.8.8.) H 


Macfarren 


the Ma ay 


Macirone 


H. Leslie 


Westbrook 
H. Lahee 


Leslie 


85 Charm measleep(s,s.a.T.8.B.), 
8 When twilight dews ... 


H Hiles 


(July, 1923.) 
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A Finland love song... H 


3 Hear, sweet spirit 


Hiles 
Evening... 

To the Morning Wind 

To Daffodils on 

Summer longings = 
Night, lovely Night F. Berger 
Essay, my Heart . 
Childhood's melody 

Now . 

Sunset ... 

Arise, the sunbeams hail 

Night winds that J.B Calkin 
Breathe soft, ye Wi nds : 

My lady is so wondrous fair 
ChivalryofLabour(s.s.a.tT.8.),, 
Come, fill, my boys(a.t.1.B.) ,, 
Echoes 

Phoebus 

Luna . , 

A Wife's Song 
Home they brought 
Annie Lee ... 
Starry Crowns of Heaven 

The Wind ... 

The Skylark... 

The Sandsof Dee G.A.Macfarren 
Alton Locke's Song 

The Starlings ... 

The Three Fishers 

The World's Age 

Sing heigh ho! 
Fairy Song... 
Good-Night 
Gone for ever 
Flowers 


4 Barnby 


.. A. Zimmermann 


2 To Daffodils 
3 Good Morrow 


Sigh no more, iadies Macfarren 
You spotted snakes(s.s.a.a.) ,, 


) Take, oh take those lips away 


It wasa loverand his lass 
O mistress mine . 
Under the greenwood tree 
Hark, the lark ... 

Tell we where is fancy bred |. 
The Violet . —_ H. Leslie 


3 One morning sweet in 1 Mz ay 


Daylight is fading 
Down ina pretty valley 
The Primrose 

Arise, sweet love oe 
’Tis break of day H. Smart 
My true love hath my heart 

Doth not my lady come 

Spring Song 

The Curfew 


Spring Voices ... S. Reay 
Waken, lords and ladies gay 

As it fell upon a day... 

Hu ntsman, rest , “ 
Tis May upon the mountain "i 

Take.oh take thoselipsaway ., 

The Rainy Day.. A. Sullivan 

Oh, hush thee, my babie oe 

Evening _... 

Joy to the V ictors 
Parting gleams . 

Echoes 

Spring ... 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

You stole my y love 

Dainty love.. 

Drops of Rain 

The Fairy Ring... 


W. Macfarren 


J. Lemmens 


The Light of Life ‘ 
Oh, welcome him es 


Sunshine through the e 
The Corn Field.. : 


Wake! to the hunting H. Smart 
Dost thou idly ask a 
A Psalin of Life ee 
Only Thou... . me 
I prithee send me back - 
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247 7 Dream, 


>» Wh 1en evening's s twilig sht 


H. Smart 


The Moon .. . 
Ciro Pinsuti 


A Spring Song... 
An Autumn Song 
The Two Spirits 
The Crusaders 
The Caravan 
Stradella se 
Hatton 
Absence 


2 April showers 


The red, red rose 
Beware, beware 


5 The Sailor’s Song 


Good-Night sen 

Blythe is the bird 

Stars of the summer night 
The hemlock-tree 

Jack Frost 

I loved her . 


2 The Village Blacksmith 
3 Bait, 


The(Come live with me) 
Softly fall the shades of 
Auburn (Sweet village) 

Bird of the wilderness 

The Summer gale 

I met her in the quiet lane 

If thou art sleeping ... 
Spring Song _ 

Good wishes . 
Parting and Meeting 
Whether kissed by sunbeams, 
The roses are blushing 

The Rivals .. ‘ 

The village dance 


7 Songofthe Gipsy maidens 


The Waterfall ... ‘ 
Over hill, over dale... . 
Love me little, love me long 
Going a-maying ° : 
See,the rooks are homeward . 
Sweet Lady Moon 


+ Hark, the Convent bellsare 
5 When evening's(male voices),, 
> Warrior's Song 


Absence we Oe a 
April showers ... pa 
The red, red rose 
Beware, beware 

The happiest land 
The Sailor's Song 
Busy, curious fly 
Good-night. beloved. 
Bacchanalian Song 
Stars of the summer 
King Witlaf's Song , 
Tars’ Song .. 

The hemlock-tree 
Jack Frost 

The Lye 

I loved her 

Village Blacks mith 
The Letter 

Shall I wasting in 
Way to build a boat 

I loved a lass 

The Lifeboat .. 
Shepherd's farewe ll. 
The waves’ reproof 
Ave Maria 

2 Spring 

3 Morning. 

Hymn to C ynthia 


H. Smart 


5 Cradle Song 


The joys of Spring 

baby, dream 

A song for the Seasons 

O say not that my heart, 

Love and mirth.. 

Sweet Vesper hyn mn 

2 Crocuses and Snowdrops 
Stars of the summer night 
Wind thy horn.. ose . 
The land of wonders 

Ye little birds that sit and sing. 
7 How soft the shades of 

3} How sweet is summer 
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Sinks the world to dream- sleep, Hush’d the dale and hill, the dale and 
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Sinks the world to dream - y sleep, Hush'd the dale and hill: God, who 
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May the grace of Christ our Saviour 
VESPER 
Words by Rev. J. Newton Music adapted from “ Evening Prayer ” 
by H. Smarr 
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May the grace of Christ our Sa-viour, And the Fa-ther’s bound-less love, 
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With the Ho - ly Spi-rit’s fa-vour, Rest up-on us from a - bove. 
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And pos-sess, in sweetcom-munion, Joys whichearth can-not af-ford. A- men. 
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